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COLONEL VARICK AND ARNOLD’S TREASON 


HERE are still living a few old New Yorkers who well remember 
Colonel Richard Varick, an early mayor of the city, and before that 
one of Washington’s military secretaries. His full-length portrait 

hanging in the reception hall of the Bible Society, of which he was once 
president, bears out the traditional recollection of his appearance as a man 
of commanding stature, with a strong and kindly face and the most courte- 
ous ways. He was a type of the solid Dutch-American of post-Revolu- 
tionary society, who took pride in the new political life here, and settling 
down as a good citizen, helped along the city’s progress by busy and orderly 
methods, filling public stations, and, in later years, quietly devoting himself 
to social and benevolent projects. His stock, so far as he was a benefactor, 
at least, has happily not run out with us, as one may see in many evidences 
of both moderate and princely liberality since his day. 

With Varick’s name are associated certain hitherto unchronicled epi- 
sodes of Arnold’s treason ; and it is to these, as being of special historical 
interest, that the present paper is, in the main, devoted. The colonel’s long 
and useful career—and a further biographical notice will be made in the 
closing pages—was varied in his early and military days with a novel and 
all but tragic experience. If it is an old topic, the Hudson ‘‘ Melodrama” 
of 1780—a very threadbare topic indeed—all the more reason for weaving 
into it some new threads. For once, too, the luckless André is out of the 
scene, itself a new feature, and we are left to contemplate the arch-traitor 
within his own sinister environment. There are some things both curious 
and interesting among these additional incidents, if they are not also valu- 
able as furnishing clues, or reconciling matters which have never been satis- 
factorily explained. 

As private secretary to General Schuyler, and then mustering officer in 
the Northern Department, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, Varick was 
thrown in contact with, and had come to admire Arnold as an officer of 
uncommon spirit and courage in the field, and presumably devoted to the 
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cause. When the latter assumed the command of West Point in July, 1780, 
he invited the colonel to join his family as aid and secretary, naming, among 
other inducements for his acceptance, the fact that Mrs. Arnold was about 
to join him at his headquarters. Cheerfully accepting the invitation, Varick 
reported for duty on August 13th, and a month later, or September 
15th, the general's wife arrived from Philadelphia. Arnold’s military family, 
or the party which messed at his own table at the Robinson House, nearly 
opposite West Point, which he had made his headquarters, thus consisted 
of himself, Mrs. Arnold, Colonel Varick, and Major David S. Franks, who 
had been an aid to the general for some time, having left Canada to join 
the American army, and thereby incurring the displeasure of his father and 
the loss of property. Among those who dined as guests more frequently 
than others at Arnold’s board were his former Quebec comrade, Colonel 
John Lamb, commanding the batteries at West Point, and Doctor William 
Eustis, of Boston, surgeon of Knox’s old artillery regiment, who signs him- 
self, in November, 1780, as ‘‘ Hospital Physician, Robinson House.” With 
the charming Mrs. Arnold, her excellent cook and cuisine, and the officers 
vieing with each other in their attentions and essays at witty entertainment, 
we may imagine that camp life at that particular spot reminded none pre- 
sent either of Valley Forge or the Morristown huts. Far from the minds 
of all save one was the suspicion that they were drinking poisoned and well- 
nigh fatal cups. 

During the month of September the even temper of the ‘‘ family ” at 
the Robinson House was occasionally ruffled by the presence of a visitor 
in the person of Joshua Hett Smith, for whom Colonel Varick for one could 
not conceal his dislike. This was the Smith so much talked about at the 
time and since as the supposed associate with Arnold in his conspiracy, and 
the agent whose convenient hospitality brought André to his fate. He 
lived at Haverstraw, some nineteen miles below West Point; had been 
ostensibly a true friend of the American cause ; had furnished the preced- 
ing West Point commander, General Robert Howe, with information of the 
enemy’s movements, and was now on the same ground developing a grow- 
ing intimacy with Arnold. But he was one of the marked and doubtful 
Smiths, that is to say, a brother of the well-known Judge William Smith, of 
New York, who, from being an avowed Whig, had lapsed into a Loyalist, 
and cast his fortunes with the enemy in the city. Denounced and pro- 
scribed by the patriotic party in the State, a certain suspicion attached also 
to his two brothers, Joshua and Thomas, who still remained on their estates 
as good citizens, under American protection. Whatever may have been 
Joshua Smith’s real sentiments, it would appear that he was not very gen- 
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erally suspected, and that those who avoided him were influenced largely by 
the circumstance of his brothers’ defection and his own somewhat question- 
able principles. That Varick should mistrust him was natural. He had re- 
ceived his political education as a student and business partner in the law 
office of John Morin Scott, in New York, whose voice and pen had been 
powerful in shaping opinion toward opposition and rebellion. No one 
could come from his training anything less than a Son of Liberty of the 
most radical type. Varick was of the Scott and George Clinton school--a 
‘‘very staunch Whig” he was once significantly called—and all dark hints 
respecting Joshua H. Smith, coupled with the supposed inherent loyal bias of 
the Smiths as a family, found in him a receptive disposition. It will be 
seen that certain conversations at Arnold’s table proved that Smith’s 
patriotism was not of that whole-souled character which the colonel de- 
lighted in, and give us a glimpse of some of the cat-like methods the traitor 
himself was pursuing within our lines. 

The discovery of Arnold’s treachery and his escape to the enemy on 
September 25th, most effectually broke up the happy establishment at the 
Robinson House. The head was gone; Mrs. Arnold, as represented by all 
who saw her, fell off into an-intermittent condition of swoon and delirium ; 
the two aids, Varick and Franks, were quietly directed by the commander- 
_in-chief, through Colonel Meade, of his staff, to consider themselves placed 
under arrest. The same night Smith was dragged out of his bed and hur- 
ried like a criminal into Washington’s presence. The transformation was 
startling and complete. Then came the trials of André and Smith, and, 
later, a third court, whose proceedings were never published, and which 
brings us to the new episodes of the treason referred to. 

Although the arrest of Colonel Varick and Major Franks was a mere 
formality, not to be followed by court-martial, and no one acquainted with 
them suspected complicity on their part in Arnold’s schemes, they were 
too jealous of their honor and reputation as faithful officers not to demand 
an investigation of their conduct while in Arnold’s family. Varick was es- 
pecially so, his letters to Washington asking for a court of inquiry being 
very earnest and urgent. The appeal was successful, and on Novem- 
ber 2, 1780, a court met at West Point, composed of Colonel Van 
Schaick, of New York, President, and Lieutenant-Colonels Cobb, of Massa- 
chusetts, and Dearborn, of New Hampshire, Major Reid, of Hazen’s regi- 
ment, and Captain Cox, of New Jersey, members. Necessarily the pro- 
ceedings were of an ex-parte character, consisting of affidavits of prominent 
officers testifying their firm belief in the innocence and integrity of the two 
aids, and their own representations of their conduct and conversations at 
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Arnold’s headquarters. As they and their friends expected, the case was 
clear and conclusive in their favor. Colonel Meade, among others, declared 
that, ‘sensible of their questionable position after Arnold’s flight, both 
Varick and Franks willingly gave up the keys to their chests and begged 
an immediate and thorough search of their papers and effects. Colonel 
Harrison, Washington’s secretary, and General Knox also expressed the 
utmost confidence in them, the latter’s deposition, sworn to before General 
Greene, being sufficiently important to reproduce here in full, as follows: 


**In justice to the said Colo, Varick, I think myself bound to say that on the Discovery of Ar- 
nold’s Treachery, there was not a single circumstance to induce a suspicion that either he or Major 
David Franks was knowing or privy to the Perfidy or Flight of Arnold; That Colo, Varick and 
Major Franks gave ready and decided answers to such questions respecting Arnold, as were asked 
them and willingly produced all papers belonging to him that were in their possession or that they 
could find ; a particular instance of which was exhibited by Colo. Varick two days after the first 
discovery ; By a certain research in a trunk where Arnold’s clothes were deposited, he found the 
Plans and Profiles of each work at West Point in a separate paper, which he instantly brought to 
His Excellency Gen’l Washington. It was until that time supposed that Arnold had carried off 
these Papers with him. 

‘Also, that I frequently examined the Papers detected upon Major André, all of which were 
written in Arnold’s own hand; and that nothing appeared upon Major André’s Trial before the 
General Officers of the Army, of whom I was one, to prove that he had ever been at Robinson’s 
House, but he declared that the meeting at Smith’s House was his first personal communication: 


with Arnold, 
“H, KNOX, 


Brig. Gen’l Artillery.” 


But the most interesting part of the proceedings were the ‘‘ interrogato- 
ries” and ‘‘ answers”’ which Varick and Franks put to and received from 
each other, and a few other officers who frequented the Robinson House, and 
which, besides containing information of value, reveal some lively scenes 
at Arnold’s table. We give material portions of the record as we find it in 
Varick’s own hand, preserving the original form of question and answer. 
The first point is in regard to Smith’s visits to headquarters, when Major 
Franks made the following replies to the colonel’s interrogatories : 


Question.—‘‘ Did I, or did I not inform you before, and how long be- 
fore Arnold’s desertion, that I had often conversed with him on the subject 
of his intimacy with Smith, and that I had begged him to discontinue it 
from a regard to his own reputation in the State, and what were his replies 
as then recited by me to you?” 

Answer.—‘ You did inform me that you warned Arnold against asso- 
ciating with Smith as you mentioned, and that he assured you that he 
would not put it in Smith’s power to hurt him or his Country.” 
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Question.—‘‘ Did or did not Smith often come to Arnold’s Quarters, 
and whether before or after Mrs. Arnold arrived, and how long after ? and 
did I not testify my hearty dislike to his visits, and on what account ? and 
did or did I not often and very soon after joining Arnold, and afterward 
on all occasions when Smith’s name was mentioned, freely and with ap- 
parent design, express my opinion of his moral and political character both 
before Arnold and Mrs. Arnold, and what was it?” 

Answer.—‘‘ He came to the house after Mrs. Arnold arrived twice to 
my knowledge, and never before. The first time was the next day after I 
came from Philadelphia, when he stayed two nights, and the other when he 
dined with us on his way to Fishkill on the 23d September. You always 
expressed your dislike at his visits to our family, as you said you knew him 
to be a very great liar, and thought him an enemy to this Country hid under 
the Masque of Friendship. You reprobated him, and often with apparent 
design declared freely your sentiments of him before Arnoid.” 

Question.—‘‘ Did or did I not inform you, and at what time, that on 
the night of the 17th, when Joshua Smith and his wife had come to visit 
Mrs, Arnold, I had a warm political dispute with him, and that I had af- 
fronted him, and the reasons for my so doing?” 

Answer.—‘‘ On my return from Peekskill on the 18th, when I had ac- 
companied Arnold to meet his Excellency on his way to Hartford, you told 
me you had affronted Jo. Smith the preceeding night in a political conver- 
sation, for his asserting that America might have made an honorable peace 
with Great Britain when the Commissioners came out in 1778; and the 
same day Mrs. Arnold told me of the dispute of the precéeding evening, and 
added that ‘Colo. Varick was in her opinion a very warm and staunch 
whig.’” 


More satisfactory, however, are the answers given by Varick on the 
same points when Franks examined him in his own behalf. Thus, by the 
major : 


Question.—‘ What was my opinion of Mr. Joshua H. Smith’s charac- 
ter and conduct, and of his visits at Arnold’s Quarters ? and did not any 
and what quarrel take place between you and me and Arnold and Smith ? 
Pray inform the court of the whole.” 

Answer.—‘‘ When I first joined Arnold’s family he received a letter of 
the 13th August from Smith which gave occasion to my speaking freely 
and unfavorably of Smith’s moral and Political character. Arnold and 
yourself thought well of him as a man, but I soon prevailed on you to think 
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him a Lyar and a Rascal ; and you ever after spoke of him in a manner his 
real Character merited, and was always disgusted at his visits, the first of 
which took place I think on the 16th September, the day after Mrs. Ar- 
nold’s arrival. 

‘*On the 23d September he came to Arnold’s Quarters and dined with us 
—my unfavorable opinion of his moral and political character, and his usual 
and unparalleled impertinence and forwardness, and General Arnold's 
Countenancing him (notwithstanding my advice and frequent solicitations 
to the Contrary) fixed a resolution in me to affront him before Arnold the 
first opportunity: AQ trifling one offered at Table. I embraced it with 
warmth ; a very high dispute took place in which you became a volunteer 
with me. Arnold opposed you and often addressed to you with warmth 
answers to my observations, and I reply’d to his answers, addressing my- 
self to Smith. You as well as myself were cavalier with Smith till Mrs. 
Arnold (who also thought ill of Smith) observing her Husband in a passion, 
beg’d us to drop the matter. I soon quitted the Table and went to my 
room which was then the office. 

** After dinner, Smith went off and Arnold came into the office and took 
you to task in very illiberal Language for affronting Smith. He lashed me 
over your Back without addressing himself to me—he declared that zf he 
asked the Devil to dine with him the Gentlemen of his Family should be 
civil to him. You told him that if Smith had not been at his Table you 
would have sent the Bottle at his head and would thereafter treat him as.a 
Rascal. I then found it necessary to do you as well as myself Justice, by 
taking the Blame of affronting Smith on myself. You thereupon declared 
to Arnold that you had of late observed that he viewed every part of your 
Conduct with an eye of Prejudice and beg’d him to discharge you from his 
Family. You went out of the room in a passion and to New Burgh on 
Business from which you did not return till the 24th. 

‘* The dispute between Arnold and myself continued very high. I cursed 
Smith as a Rascal, a scoundrel and a Spy, and said that my reason 
for affronting him was that I thought him so. I also told Arnold that my 
advice to him had proceeded from a Regard to his Reputation which he 
repeatedly and confidentially told me he wished should stand well in this 
State, and which I had very often told him would suffer by an improper 
Intimacy with Smith. I further told him that Smith’s Insolence to you and 
his ungentlemanlike Conduct to Mrs. Arnold, in speaking impertinently to 
you before her in a Language she did not understand, justified your treat- 
ing Smith as you did and worse, and also merited his resentment instead 
of Countenance. Arnold then told me that he was always willing to be ad- 
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vised by the Gentlemen of his Family, but by would not be dictated 
to by them; that he thought he possessed as much prudence as the Gentle- 
men of his Family. Some other words ensued till I had occasion to leave 
him to dispatch an Express, and when I returned he had left the office. 

‘In the evening I received a Letter of the 19th from Lt. Colo. Benson, 
of Governor Clinton’s Family, in answer to one of mine of the 24th August, 
enquiring of Smith’s real Political Character and the truth of some informa- 
tion he had given Arnold and which I thought false. The answer con- 
tained an opinion of Smith’s character by no means favorable to him. I 
showed it to Arnold and then told him that I considered his past Conduct 
and Language to me as unwarrantable and that I thought he did not place 
that Confidence in my\repeated friendly assurance and advice which I had 
a right to expect and which was necessary to be put in a person acting in 
my capacity, and that I could not act longer with Propriety. He gave me 
assurances of his full confidence in me, of a conviction of the Rectitude of 
my conduct, of Smith’s being a Rascal, and of his error in treating me with 
such cavalier Language, and that he would never go to Smith’s House 
again, or be seen with him but in company. All which I related to you 
the 24th on your return from New Burgh.” 


Colonel Lamb, it appears, dined at Arnold’s on the occasion of this 
breezy encounter, and tells us what the ‘‘ trifling” incident was that un- 
loosed Varick’s ire. Though the subject was oz/, it seems not to have been 
of that quality which usually exerts a soothing influence upon troubled 
waters. It was something more inflammable, as Lamb’s reply to one of 
Varick’s questions shows: 


Answer.—. . . ‘When we were at Dinner at Saturday the 23d Sep- 
tember there happened to be a scarcity of Butter at the Table. On Mrs. 
Arnold’s calling for more Butter she was informed by the servant that there 
was no more. Arnold immediately said, ‘Bless me, I had forgotten the 
oil I bought in Philadelphia ; it will do very well with salt fish,’ which was 
one of the dishes. The oil was produced, and on Arnold’s saying it cost 
Eighty Dollars, Smith replied Eighty Pence, that a Dollar was really no 
more than a penny, upon which you said with some warmth, either, ‘ You 
are mistaken,’ or, ‘That is not true, Mr. Smith,’ I do not particularly 
recollect which. This you said in such a tone of voice as convinced me you 
was determined to affront him. A great deal was said on the subject be- 
tween you and Smith. From some expression which Smith dropped Major 
Franks became a party in the dispute which was growing very warm, when 
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Mrs. Arnold (who had observed that Arnold was getting very angry) inter- 
posed and begged that the dispute might be dropped as it gave her great 
pain. After dinner you told me you was determined to affront Smith as 
often as he came to the House and drive him from it if possible.” 


Respecting Arnold’s visits to Smith’s, on the other hand, which we 
know from other sources were not infrequent, Varick replied as follows 
when questioned by Franks: 


Question.—‘‘ How often did Arnold go down the River in his Barge, 
whilst I was at Robinson’s House ? Did I ever attend him and what were 
our opinions and Conduct on his going down and remaining absent the night 
of the 21st of September ?” 

Answer.—* He went down once on the 14th to meet Mrs. Arnold and 
returned on the 15th. After that he went down, but once, declaredly to 
consult with Major Leavenworth about the disposition of Colo. Meig’s 
Regiment which had been ordered up by Genl. Greene and about the dis- 
position of which Arnold told me he had received no advice from His Ex- 
cellency or Genl. Greene. You did not accompany him anywhere to my 
knowledge except on the 17th to Peekskill to meet His Excellency. I had 
said so much against Smith, that I did not expect he would ever go to Lodge 
at his House again. But when I was informed by you or Mrs. Arnold, on 
the 21st, that he was not to return that evening, I suggested to you that I 
supposed he was gone to Smith’s, and that I considered Arnold’s treatment 
of me in keeping up his Connexion with Smith, in opposition to the warn- 
ing I had given him, as very ungenteel and that I was resolved to quit his 
Family. We did thereupon concert the Plan of preventing their further 
Intimacy by alarming Mrs. Arnold’s Fears and asking her Influence against 
it, as she entertained and had declared to him before me an unfavorable 
opinion of Smith, both as a Gentleman, and as a Man of Sincerity ; which 
we did, and she informed me afterwards that Arnold had made her fair 
promises not to countenance Smith at all. 

‘*You did at the same time inform me that you could not account for 
his connexions with Smith—that you knew him to be an avericious man and 
suspected he meant to open Trade with some person in New York under 
Sanction of his command, and by means of Flags and the unprincipaled 
Rascal Smith ; that you were induced to suspect it from the Letter he wrote 
to Anderson in a Commercial stile as related to you by me. We thereupon 
pledged to each our word of Honor that if our suspicions should prove to 
be founded in fact we would instantly quit him.” 
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Again, in the matter of Arnold’s private speculations, his small dealings 
with sutlers, which Hamilton mentions, and his grasping ways, Varick and 
Franks have this to say, the latter replying to the former : 


Question.—* Did or did not Arnold declare that he had 10,000 rations 
due him since 1775, 1776, and 1777, for which he could not get an adequate 
Compensation and that he would in future draw all his rations ?” 


Answer.—‘ He did frequently and that he would never leave his rations 
again in the hands of the Public.” 
Question.—‘‘ Did or did I not inform you on your arrival from Philadel- 


phia with Mrs. Arnold, that Arnold had sent for a Capt. Robinson, a skipper, 
and asked him to sell some rum for him, and that I had prevented any 
intercourse between them by informing Arnold that Robinson was a Tory ? 
And did I not also inform you that he had bargained with Capt. Bard for 
the sale of three barrels of Pork and that I had prevailed on him to lay aside 
his intentions by representing to him that he would incur disgrace if he did 
sell any provisions, especially when that article was in such serious demand 
at the Post ?”’ 

Answer.—‘‘ You informéd me that Mr. Robinson had been spoken to 
by Arnold, and that you had prevented his employing him to sell rum ; but 
do not recollect mentioning anything of Mr. Bard or the Pork. You did 
tell me that you had prevailed on him to decline selling stores as you men- 
tion.” 


The next set of interrogatories brings us to the last scene of all—the dis- 
covery, the flight, the anxiety of all concerned, and especially the bewilder- 
ment at the Robinson House. That day’s experiences for themselves, as 
related by the two officers so painfully interested, certainly make up a fresh 
chapter in the history of Arnold’s treason. We have here a story direct 
from eye-witnesses, not in any way changing the accepted accounts, but 
throwing some broad side-lights on the dark event. With Varick on the 
stand, Franks interrogates : 


Question.—‘‘ What was Arnold’s as well as my Conduct and Deportment 
on the Day of his Desertion, and had you the slightest reason to think that I 
had been or was Party or Privy to any of his villainous practices and corre- 
spondence with the enemy, or to his flight? Pray relate the whole of our 
Conduct on that day to your knowledge.” 

Answer.—‘ I was sick and a great part of the Time in my bed in the 
morning of his Flight. Before Breakfast he came into my room; soon after, 
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I entered it and he asked me whether I had answered some Letters rec* 
from Lt. Colo. Jameson and Major Tallmadge, and whether I had written 
to Gov' Clinton inclosing copies of the letters that had passed between him 
and Colo. Beverly Robinson. I replied, ‘ No Sir, nor am I able to do it.’ 
He took Tallmadge’s Letter out of the office and said he would write to 
Tallmadge himself, and I never saw him after it but betook myself to my 
Bed. I think it was not an hour thereafter when you came to me and told 
me Arnold was gone to West Point ; also a considerable time thereafter you 
came to the window of my room near my Bed and shoving it up hastily told 
me with a degree of apparent surprize that you believed Arnold was a 
villain or rascal, and added that you had heard a report that one Anderson 
was taken as a spy on the lines and that a Militia officer had brought a 
letter to Arnold and that he was enjoined secrecy by Arnold. I made some 
warm reply, but instantly reflecting that I was injuring a gentleman and 
Friend of high reputation in a tender point, I told you it was uncharitable 
and unwarrantable even to suppose it. You concurred in opinion with me 
and I lay down secure in the high idea I entertained of Arnold’s integrity 
and Patriotism. 

‘« Sometime in the course of the Day, I do not recollect when—think it 
was pretty soon after His Excellency arrived—Capt. Lt. Hubbell came 
into my room and in conversation told me he saw Arnold’s Barge going 
down the River. But that circumstance made no impression on me. Not 
long after you mentioned your suspicions to me Mrs. Arnold called for me, 
and when I waited on‘her I found from her Language and conduct that she 
was in great distress and had lost her reason, but could not divine the cause. 
Some time before dinner (the hour I do not know, but I think just before 
His Excellency General Washington returned from West Point), Mrs. 
Arnold recovering her Reason in some measure, complained to me that 
she was left without a friend. I attempted to sooth her by saying that she 
had many Friends, enumerating you and myself and that General Arnold 
would be there soon. On my mentioning his name she replied in great 
agony, Oh no, no! he is gone, gone forever! 

‘‘T soon left the room, found His Excellency had returned, and that 
Arnold had not been at West Point, and then recollecting your Declaration 
while I lay in bed, and his unaccountable and long absence, and Captain 
Hogland having come with dispatches to His Excellency, and avoiding 
answers to my enquiries with respect to Anderson’s being taken, I men- 
tioned to you that I was very apprehensive of his having destroyed himself 
or gone off. In very few minutes after we mentioned our fears to Eustis 
in Confidence lest we might be deceived. We were anxious to advise the 
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Genl. of our suspicions but fearful of doing it in a direct manner, when 
Mrs. Arnold’s request to see him to ask for relief soon furnished us with the 
opportunity, and I waited on His Excellency into her room accordingly. 
I soon after and just before dinner communicated my suspicions to Colo. 
Lamb in Confidence, and it was not until after Dinner that His Excellency 
communicated Arnold’s Perfidy and Treachery to us. 

‘“‘T never had any reason from any part of your Conduct before or that 
Day or since to suppose you were Party or Privy to any part of his Villainy 
or to his Flight. But your Language and Conduct on all occasions betrayed 
a very strong attachment to the Rights of our Country.” 


Equally circumstantial was Franks’ reply when questioned nearly to the 
same effect by Varick : 


Answer.—‘ Arnold, I believe, did receive two letters by a militia officer, 
tho’ I did not see them! You did not I am sure—you was sick in your 
room. Arnold did not come into it nor did you see him after breakfast that 
day. His conduct was that soon after he received the letters above men- 
tioned he went up Stairs to his Lady. In about two minutes His Excellency 
General Washington’s servant came to the door and informed me that His 
Excellency was nigh at hand. I went immediately up stairs and informed 
Arnold of it. He came down in great confusion, and ordering a horse to 
be saddled mounted him and told me to inform His Excellency that he was 
going to West Point and would return in about an hour. His Excellency 
came about half an hour after Arnold went off and after taking breakfast 
went to West Point. Soon after Mrs. Arnold’s unhappy situation called 
us all to her assistance. Her alarms together with Arnold’s precipitate 
departure gave me much uneasiness. I hoped to see him return soon and 
you and myself were about to send for him. An hour and a half or there- 
abouts after he was gone a report was spread about our quarters of a spy 
of the name of John Anderson being detected nigh our lines. On my hear- 
ing itI flew to you with indescribable agitation and told you I was sure 
Arnold was a Villain, but on further reflection and further Conversation we 
agreed that it was uncharitable, and that we were not warranted to think 
so, and that if any bad consequences were to ensue to Arnold from our 
suspicions, our characters would be ruined. 

‘** Soon after His Excellency returned from West Point where he had 
been some considerable time, and during which Mrs. Arnold was in the most 
alarming distress of mind. You were frequently with her and informed me 
that she had complained that she had no friends, she was left alone, and on 
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your telling her that she had many friends (here enumerating yourself, me, 
and General Arnold)—on your mentioning him she exclaimed in an agony 
of grief, Oh no, he is gone, gone forever! This at last confirmed your and 
my suspicions which were communicated to Dr. Eustice immediately.” 


And, finally, Surgeon Eustis corroborates both when examined by 
Varick : 


Question.—‘‘ What hour of the day on the 25th September last did 
Major Franks and I communicate to you our suspicions of Arnold’s having 
joined the enemy, or destroyed himself? How long after he had left the 
house, and whether before or after his Excellency General Washington re- 
turned from West Point ? and after what injunctions on you?” 

Auswer.—‘‘ I know not the hour; but soon after His Excellency re- 
turned from West Point. I came out of Mrs. Arnold’s chamber with you 
and Major Frank. I asked you where General Arnold was gone, and beg’d 
you, for God’s sake, to send for him, or the woman would die. You took 
me into my chamber and both Major Frank and yourself (after enjoining on 
me the most sacred secrecy) informed me of your suspicions that Arnold 
had gone to the enemy. On my asking if you had told it to General 
Washington, I think you told me it was a bare suspicion, and that you 
were afraid to lisp it to any creature living, lest proving untrue it should 
ruin your reputations forever. You afterwards informed that your sus- 
picions were confirmed by Mrs. Arnold saying in her delirium that he 
(meaning her husband) was goxe forever.” 


That the two aids were not only relieved from all suspicion of complicity 
in the treason, but honorably commended by the court for their conspicu- 
ous fidelity, as was the case, would be readily inferred ; but for most readers 
who have familiarized themselves with the subject, much of the interest of 
the extracts quoted doubtless lies in their bearing upon the accomplices in 
the conspiracy. Do they furnish any additional reasons for the belief that 
either Joshua Hett Smith or Mrs. Arnold were or were not in the traitor’s 
secret? It is a disputed point in the case of each, and perhaps not of much 
consequence. As for Smith, Varick clearly regarded him as a dangerous 
party—just the man to be hand and glove with any treacherous scheme ; 
but it is curious to note that upon Smith’s trial, where a number of Ameri- 
can officers appeared as witnesses—General Howe, Colonel Hay, and 
Colonel Lamb among them—he was given, on the whole, a favorable char- 
acter as being friendly to America. His contemptuous allusion to the 
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“eighty pence,” or the worthlessness of Continental currency, and his ad- 
vocacy of some plan of reconciliation like that offered in 1778 were sus- 
picious, it is true; but have we anything more here than a corroboration 
of his published statements in his own defence, that he assisted Arnold 
only so far as he supposed him interested in bringing about such a rec- 
onciliation through the agency, on the British side, of Colonel Beverly 
Robinson? Smith never could have ventured mentioning the subject at 
Arnold’s table had they not already talked it over at his own. Had he 
been cognizant of the real plot, his mouth would have been sealed to 
anything like an unpatriotic utterance. He had become innoculated with 
the idea that Arnold was to be the means of bringing the war to a close 
by a grand political coup which would prove a boon to both sides. No suf- 
ficient proof has been produced to show that he was privy to the treason, 
while the Varick evidence strengthens the conviction that Arnold simply 
wheedled Smith into one scheme that he might use him more readily, 
and, without his knowledge, for another and a blacker one. Nor is it easy 
to accept the conclusion that Mrs. Arnold was involved in the plot, al- 
though we are confronted with the statement of Aaron Burr that she made 
a confession to this effect to Mrs. Prevost at Paramus, New Jersey, on her 
return from West Point to Philadelphia. If, as alleged, her distress and 
delirium on the day of the discovery were all feigned, as proof of innocence, 
she acted her part with signal skill and success, cleverly deceiving the at- 
tending surgeon and her acquaintances at headquarters. In truth, there 
was no need of feigning. Few women of Mrs. Arnold’s delicate nature 
could have placidly withstood the shock of the situation. To be hurriedly 
told of the sudden failure of the plot, the danger in which her husband 
stood, and told, too, perhaps, that the fascinating André, whom she had 
known, had been seized as a spy, would have been enough to unnerve the 
most masculine of wives. Her prostration, feigned or not, might have 
meant gui/t, in which case it behooved her to play some other part. Is it 
likely, moreover, that if Mrs. Arnold was conscious of her deception, and 
was acting with the height of circumspection, she would have permitted 
herself to say to Varick that she had no friends, and that her husband had 
gone forever, when as yet his guilt had not been discovered, and his 
whereabouts or safety were uncertain ? She never could have given a hint 
or clue as broad as that; but in her innocence it was the burden of her 
mind, and under great agitation she could lay it before her friend, the 
colonel, without reflecting upon its possible effect. Burr’s statement comes 
through three or more different channels, no two giving it alike, which 
throws a doubt over the terms of Mrs. Arnold’s original confession, to 
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whomsoever made. Arnold may be taken at his word where he writes to 
Washington that neither Varick nor Franks, nor Smith, nor, again, his wife 
were cognizant of his transactions, as this harmonizes with both fact and 
probability. It remains yet to bring out convincing evidence that there 
was more than one traitor—that one, Arnold. We believe the sum total 
of the hideous conspiracy on the American side to have been represented 
in himself in that desperate flight when pursued, as we must imagine, by 
a legion of fears, he dashed away from the Robinson House to his barge 
below, quite—a/one. 


The proceedings of the court of inquiry touch upon another point of in- 
terest, which may be briefly noticed, namely, the long, secret correspondence 
between Arnold and André, carried on over the signatures of ‘‘ Gustavus ”’ 
and ‘‘ John Anderson.” Their letters are stated to have been numerous and 
significant, but only two are known to have been preserved; at least, no 
more have been published. The extent of the correspondence while Arnold 
was at West Point is doubtless indicated in his private memorandum book 
which Varick discovered among his effects, and from which it appears that 
he wrote to André on June 7th, July 13th and 17th, in August once 
without date and again on the 30th, and on September 3d. We also 
know that he wrote again on September 15th, forwarding a duplicate 
of it on the 18th, which was probably the last he sent. Both Varick and 
Franks had heard of this correspondence. Speaking of Arnold’s letters, the 
former, in reply to one of Franks’ questions, says: ‘‘I never knew of his 
writing but that of the 3d September, which he informed me he had written 
to a friend of his in New York under fictitious characters and sent by a 
Mrs. Mary McCarthy of Quebec, who had Gov' Clinton’s pass and a 
Flag from Arnold to go down the River to New York. I never saw the letter, 
nor did I know the fictitious characters until Arnold rec* Anderson’s 
letter of the 7th Sep’ to Col. Sheldon in consequence of Arnold’s of 
the 3d Sep’. You was absent at the time and knew nothing of it until 
the morning after you returned from Philadelphia, when I communicated 
the correspondence to you. You thereupon told me you thought you re- 
membered his corresponding to and receiving intelligence from a Person of 
that name. I then thought the correspondence was proper, in discharge of 
his duty and Commendable if he could procure intelligence in that way. I 
never was solicitous to know the real character or names of his Emissaries 
further than he chose to communicate them to me, as I thought it none of 
my business and improper to be known to any person. I do not recollect 
your seeing the Letters on the subject of that correspondence which passed 
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between Arnold and Col. Sheldon and Major Tallmadge, but all the 
public papers were open to your perusal, except one of fhe 6th Sep" sent 
to Arnold by his Excellency which, as it was delivered to me confidentially, 
I did not think myself at Liberty to shew you.” Franks says: ‘‘I told you 
that I thought Arnold had corresponded with Anderson or some such-name 
before from Philadelphia and had got intelligence of consequence from him.” 

The correspondence in question was probably destrcyed by the parties 
at the time. Of the two letters extant, those from Arnold of August 30th 
and September 15th, the former, as we now ascertain for the first time from 
Varick’s papers, never reached its destination, which accounts for its pre- 
servation. Both Sparks and Sargent print it on the supposition that André 
received it; but not so. It took a strange route. Sargent, in his ‘‘ Life of 
André,” states that it may have reached New York through a Mr. Heron, 
whom he describes as a Connecticut legislator, who was in reality a spy, and 
who after dining with Arnold on the 30th, went to Kingsbridge under a flag 
of truce, only to impart important information to the enemy. For this 
surprising statement, Sargent unfortunately gives no authority. The Varick 
papers, on the other hand, tell a different story. They furnish a deposition 
from Heron himself, to the effect that having applied to Arnold for a flag to 
go-to the enemy’s lines—on what business he fails to say—Arnold kept him 
waiting two hours, and then handed him a letter with the request that he 
would have it delivered at New York. Heron, who is vouched for by Gen- 
eral Parsons ‘‘ as a gentleman of unquestionable honor and integrity and an 
established friend of the country,” goes on to say that certain circumstances, 
such as Arnold’s anxiety that no one at headquarters should know about 
the letter, and the fact that it was addressed in a feigned hand, aroused his 
suspicions to such an extent that instead of delivering it at the lines he de- 
livered it to General Parsons, Parsons opened it, and supposing that it 
referred to some mercantile speculations, concluded to consult the com- 
mander-in-chief privately in regard to its contents. He reached West 
Point as Washington was starting to meet Rochambeau, when it could not be 
conveniently mentioned ; and in Parsons’ hands the letter remained until 
Arnold was beyond reach, or, as Colonel Harrison writes, ‘‘ It was left to 
the ripening of the horrid event to detect the unsuspected instrument.”” The 
letter is familiar, but as Colonel Varick attaches a key of his own in explana- 
tion of its true meaning, it is reproduced here with the references in brackets : 


** Auguct 30th, 1780. 
*¢Sir: On the 24th inst. I received a note from you without date in answer to mine of the 7th July, 
also a letter from your house [British Head Quarters, N. Y.] of the 24th July, in answer to mine of 
the 15th with a note from B, [Sir Henry Clinton] of the 30th July, with an extract of a letter from 
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Mr. James Osborne of the 24th. I have paid particular attention to the contents of the several letters ; 
had they arrived earl{r, you should shave had my answer sooner, A variety of circumstances has 
prevented my writing you before--I expect to do it very fully in a few days and to procure you an 
interview with Mr. M——e [Arno/d], when you will be able to settle your commercial plan, I hope 
agreeable to all parties. Mr, M——e [Arno/d] assures me that he is still of opinion that his first 
proposal is by no means unreasonable and makes no doubt when he has a conference with you that 
you will close with it. He expects that when you meet that you be fully authorized from your 
house that the risques and profits of the copartnership may be fully and clearly understood. A specula- 
tion might at this time be easily made to some advantage with ready money [the British army], but 
there is not that quantity of goods [provisions and stores] at market [West Point] which your part- 
ner seems to suppose, and the number of speculators [the main army at Tappan and Malcolm's levies 
at Haverstraw] below I think will be against your making an immediate purchase [ax attack]. Iap- 
prehend goods will be in greater plenty and much cheaper [more provisions and less stores] in the 
course of the season ; both dry and wet [rm and flour] are much wanted and in demand at this 
juncture. Some quantities are expected in this part of the country soon, 

‘*Mr. M——e [Arno/d] flatters himself that in the course of ten days he will have the pleasure of 
seeing you. He requests me to advise you that he has ordered a Draught on you for £300 which you 
will charge to the account of the Tobacco, 

**T am in behalf of Mr, M——e and Co., Sir, Your most obed. hum?! servt 
‘* GuSTAVUs.” 


How the letter of September 15th was preserved does not appear. 
Sparks does not give its source, while Sargent, as we infer from a foot-note, 
obtained his copy from a rare pamphlet printed by Rivington in New York, 
in 1780. In all probability it was the duplicate of the 18th which was com- 
mitted to Colonel Robinson’s care on board the Vulture, and which André 
must have left there on going ashore to meet Arnold. It was thus preserved 
and published with the Robinson letters. 


Colonel Varick, to whose jealousy of a clean record and unsuspected 
character the disclosure of these Arnold addenda is due, was of pure Dutch 
descent. His father lived at Hackensack, New Jersey, where he was born 
on March 25,1753. Making law his profession, he entered the office of 
John Morin Scott, in New York City, ‘‘ with whom,” says Varick, ‘I served 
my law apprenticeship in 1772, 1773 and 1774, and who from friendship and 
personal confidence embarked me in professional business with him as soon 
as I attained the years of maturity and responsibility.”” Scott he describes 
as ‘fone of the most able and eloquent counsellors of the New York bar.” 
The Revolutionary troubles coming on, he took up the sword, being ap- 
pointed sixth Captain of McDougall’s regiment on June 28, 1775. A day 
or two later, July 1st, Schuyler made him his Private Secretary, and when 
the General resigned in 1776, Congress appointed Varick, September 26th, 
Deputy Muster Master General of the Northern Department, giving him the 
rank, November 7th, of Lieutenant-Colonel. This office he held until Jan- 
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uary 12, 1780, when all the mustering officers of the department were dis- 
charged. Varick was then on point of retiring to civil life, when he 
received Arnold’s oaee his Secretary. Nor was he long off 
duty after the traitor’s,fefiily was broken up, as he favorably impressed the 
Commander-in-Chief, who appointed him Recording Secretary under reso- 
lution of Congress in the spring of 1781, for the purpose of arranging his 
military correspondence for preservation ; and this office he retained to the 
close of the war. 

Resuming his law practice in 1784, Varick rose to influence, became Re- 
corder of the city, Attorney-General of the State, and finally Mayor, which 
office he held for twelve years, from 1789 to 1800. His death occurred 
July 30, 1831, at his summer residence in Jersey City. The funeral ser- 
vices were held at the Cedar Street Presbyterian Church, New York, when 
the Rev. Cyrus Mason delivered the discourse. Judge James Kent, Colo- 
nel John Trumbull, Colonel Nicholas Fish, Colonel Aaron Ogden, and 
Messrs. John Pintard, W. W. Woolsey, Peter Jay, and L. Catlin, acted as 
pall-bearers, while among the public and private bodies in attendance were 
the City Corporation, Judges of the Courts, the American Bible Society, of 
which the deceased had been president for four years at the time of his 
death, the Cincinnati Society, and officers and students of Columbia College. 
The Colonel married Miss Maria Roosevelt, of New York, who survived 


him a number of years. They left no children. 
H. P. JOHNSTON 


Note.—The original papers upon which this article is founded are in the possession of the Mer- 
cantile Library, New York City. 

. From an obituary notice of Colonel Varick, we take the following extract: ‘‘ Having passed 
through the war with high reputation as an officer and a patriot, he settled in this city in the practice 
of law and was successively appointed to the offices of Recorder and Mayor; the last of which he 
filled for a number of years, and performed its duties with great fidelity, energy, and ability. For 
many years he has been out of all public employment, both in civil and political life, and has de- 
voted much of his time to the promotion, by all the means in his power, of the various objects of 
moral and religious improvement for which the period has been greatly distinguished. Almost all 
the charitable institutions in this city have his name enrolled among their numbers ; and an examina- 
tion of their books will show that he has been to them not merely an influential member, but a liberal 
benefactor.” 

Colonel Varick lived for some time on Broadway, just above Pine Street, and then built himself a 
house on Pine Street near Broadway. The present Varick Street takes its name from having been 
cut through the Colonel’s property. 
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* THE PAWNEE IN OARS 3 


THEIR HABITS AND CUSTOMS 


The two previous papers in THE MAGAZINE (April and November, 
1880) presented, in as concise summary as the subject would admit, a 
sketch of the history, nearer relationships, and general traits and usages 
of this tribe. The following pages are now offered as a continuation of 
the last of these topics, and will conclude the series. Purposely but the 
merest reference has been admitted to one of the most interesting and 
valuable questions pertaining to this people, z.e., their language. To every 
student of aboriginal philology it must remain a matter of sincere regret 
that the elaborate investigations now in progress under the auspices of the 
Smithsonian Institution do not appear to contemplate any special study of 
the Pawnee group. At some future day it is hoped that a brief monograph 
illustrating the grammatical structure of the language, and including a mod- 
erate vocabulary, may be prepared for publication. 

§ 7. Mourning.—The moment of death was marked by the rattle in the 
throat. Hence they had a belief that the seat of life was in that, region. 
Another curious superstition was that a person would not bleed to death. 
Some of their doctors accordingly held that the flow of blood from a wound 
should never be staunched. 

As soon as a person died, all members of the family broke into the most 
doleful lamentations. Women especially were extremely demonstrative, 
venting their grief at the highest pitch of the voice, wringing their hands, 
beating their breasts, dishevelling their hair and allowing it to hang unkempt 
over their faces, covering themselves entirely with their robes, together with 
many other expressions of sorrow. 

Burial took place soon after death. The body was wrapped in a blanket 
or robe; with it were placed a few trinkets, and perhaps an article of value, 
as a bow ortomahawk ; and the women bore it to the grave. The relatives 
and friends followed, howling and weeping. Sticks, or stones, if they were 
to be had, were piled upon the grave to prevent the body from being dis- 
interred by wolves. I never knew them to deposit bodies above ground, 
as is usual with some tribes. A post curiously painted was usually 
placed at the grave. The devices on these posts were rude in conception 
and execution, and had a double purport. Part were designed to com- 
memorate anything remarkable in the life or character of the deceased; 
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while others were expressions of a belief in his continual existence. To this 
end his spirit, winged, was represented as passing away to another world. 
Women remained mourning at the grave of a husband or child frequently 
most of the time for several days. When travelling they sometimes were 
exposed to great danger from prowling foes by lingering behind at the 
grave ofa relative. Men were more quiet in their grief, expressing it by 
sitting in silence and covering their heads with robes. At the death of a 
favorite wife or child, their feelings were manifested in ways which suffi- 
ciently indicated their reality and intensity. In such cases they have been 
known in the depth of winter, with no clothing on the person other than the 
indispensable breech-clout, to follow the body to the grave and continue 
sitting there for hours, apparently insensible to the cold, their minds ab- 
sorbed in overwhelming sorrow. Women continued for years to resort to 
the grave of a brother, husband, or child, to mourn. Seated beside the 
grave they would give utterance to their feelings in plaintive wailings—the 
only occasion when women ever attempted to sing—or in a sort of mono- 
logue, talking to God they termed it. Sometimes they also placed food at 
the grave, or if a man, a bow, for the use of the dead. 

Forty years ago there was a usage that a widow should not marry for 
five moons after her husband's death, but of late years this has fa!len into 
almost entire desuetude. 

§8. Religion.—This is a very perplexing subject. Most of the Paw- 
nees have only indistinct and confused conceptions in the matter. But few 
can be found who seem to have bestowed any special thought upon it, and 
the religious ideas which even these have, are, so far as may be judged by 
appearances, extremely unsatisfactory to themselves; and hence they are 
naturally disinclined to converse freely concerning them. I shall endeavor 
to give an accurate general statement of the body of their religious beliefs. 
Much of their system, as usually heard, has been manifestly borrowed, per- 
haps remotely, from the Christian religion. Every element that seemed 
really traceable to this source I have unsparingly eliminated. 

There was one Supreme Being, 7Z7’-ra-wa. He was conceived of as 
dwelling above, and was addressed as Father ; hence the frequent designa- 
tion, @-ti’-7s tt’-la-kit-uik, my father who is above. He was described as 
omnipresent (cf. the frequent expression d@-¢z’-as ta’-kaw-a, my father dwells 
in (all) places), all-seeing and all-knowing. He controlled all things, all 
success being regarded as an expression of his favor, and all disappointment 
or failure as a betokening of his disapprobation. He was changeable like 
themselves. The weather was cold or disagreeable because he was bad, and 
pleasant because he was good. The thunder was his voice, the lightning 
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the flashing or sparkling of his fire. Though stoutly affirming that they 
loved him a great deal, they evidently feared him. It was very doubtful 
whether their conception of 77’-ra-wa could rightfully be called a concep- 
tion of a spiritual being at all. It was rather an indistinct being with cer- 
tain human attributes indefinitely magnified. 

Of a distinctively bad spirit they had no knowledge. The expression 
ki-ca-ho'-ruks-u ti'-hu-ri-wa, spirits are about or abound, was quite com- 
mon; but these beings were conceived of as the shades or ghosts of certain 
persons returned after death to haunt and annoy people. By this use the 
term, 4i-ca-ho'-ruks-u, came to be nearly synonymous with dad, or evil 
spirits. Mysterious noises and occurrences, especially such as happen in 
the night, were attributed to their agency. Sometimes when shooting at 
an enemy or at game they unaccountably missed, they would say that some 
of these shades had mischievously deflected the missile from its course. 

One being, originally of this class, deserves particular mention, Pa-ho- 
kat'-au-a. Forty years ago their account of this being was as follows: 
Long ago Pa-ho-kat'-au-d, Kneeprint by the Water (a name derived from 
his having once left the print of his knee in the sand beside a stream where 
he had hurriedly kneeled to drink), was a great war-chief. During life he 
greatly distinguished himself .in warring against the Dakotas. On his last 
expedition he was killed and his body not recovered. Being left on the 
prairie, birds of prey devoured it and in their ordure it was scattered irre- 
trievably over the country. From that point the accounts of him were con- 
flicting. Sometimes his roaming spirit was spoken of as being implacably 
hostile, because of the abandoning of his body, as constantly inciting the 
Dakotas and aiding them against his kinsmen. But more usually he was 
represented as a sort of guardian spirit of his tribe, exerting himself in- 
cessantly in their behalf, advising measures, and forwarding designs against 
their hereditary enemies, foretelling how many they should kill and how 
many they should themselves lose. His method of communicating intelli- 
gence was by dreams. This is the only instance I ever discovered in their 
system of any thing like apotheosis. 

A frequent phase of semi-religious belief was a form of supernaturalism. 
The heavenly bodies, the sun, moon, and morning star, specifically, and the 
smaller in an indefinite way, were conceived of as endowed with superhu- 
man potencies, and to some extent were objects of reverence if not of actual 
worship. Sickness, misfortune, and personal mishaps of various kinds were 
often spoken of as attributable to their incurred ill-will. So also animals, as 
the buffalo, bear, wolf, beaver, etc., were vested with supernatural powers. 
What these special attributes of the buffalo were was difficult to determine. 
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The idea of its superstitious exaltation may have originated in the buffalo 
being to them so necessary as a means of subsistence. The bear (the cin- 
namon variety) was venerated as possessing superior intelligence (a belief 
prevalent among many tribes), certain magical powers and. great tenacity 
of life. A current idea was that to kill a bear it should be wounded not in 
a vital part, but in one of its extremities. One of the magical powers 
ascribed to it was that it could spit different colored earths at its assailants. 
Finally, trees and some plants were believed to be tenanted by existences 
which could to a limited extent exert influences over human affairs. 

In worship 77'-va-wa alone was always recognized. Other beings were 
recognized or not, as suited the dispositon of the worshipper. The simplest 
form was prayer. Any one might thus address 77’-ra-wa, and oftentimes 
there was much sincerity in their devotional acts. Sacrifice might also be 
made privately, by setting apart a portion of food-at each meal, or by offer- 
ing an object in various ways, as burning it, depositing it in a certain spot, 
etc. Smoking in some sense was a religious act, the first whiff always be- 
ing offered to 7z’-ra-wa. The more obtrusive feature of their religion was 
their public devotions. These assumed various forms according to the oc- 
casion or motive that prompted them, as a dance, a sacrifice, a feast, or, as 
was more usual, all these combined. The more important dances were the 
bear-dance, buffalo-dance, dog-dance, sun-dance, war-dance, and pipe-dance. 
Thé first was celebrated by night, dancing and feasting alternately till dawn. 
It has of late years lost much of its original significance, as nothing other 
than some of the costumes and postures now remain that are specially sug- 
gestive of the bear. The second was of the nature of a thanksgiving for a 
successful hunt, and sometimes continued for several days, till the capacity 
and endurance of the participants was completely exhausted. The dog-dance 
was had at night. After the preliminaries of smoking, dancing, speech- 
making, and praying, perhaps about midnight, the boiled dog was eaten. 
The kettle containing this had been boiling over the fire all the while, and 
when the flesh had become so disintegrated as to fall to pieces all crowded 
about the fire and helped themselves, picking the bits of meat from the 
seething mass with their fingers and swallowing them. After the meat was 
all eaten, the head of an old man, apparently attending for this purpose, 
was for a moment thrust into the broth. On withdrawing him each one 
present set about dipping a wisp of fine switches into the broth and beating 
his breast and shoulders. This continued for some time, after which dan- 
cing, speech-making, etc., were resumed till morning. 

The sun-dance, pipe-dance, and war-dance were very elaborate in de- 
tail, no ceremony being omitted that would add to their impressiveness. 
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the flashing or sparkling of his fire. Though stoutly affirming that they 
loved him a great deal, they evidently feared him. It was very doubtful 
whether their conception of 77’-ra-wa could rightfully be called a concep- 
tion of a spiritual being at all. It was rather an indistinct being with cer- 
tain human attributes indefinitely magnified. 

Of a distinctively bad spirit they had no knowledge. The expression 
ki-ca-ho'-ruks-u ti'-hu-ri-wa, spirits are about or abound, was quite com- 
mon; but these beings were conceived of as the shades or ghosts of certain 
persons returned after death to haunt and annoy people. By this use the 
term, hi-ca-ho'-ruks-u, came to be nearly synonymous with dad, or evil 
spirits. Mysterious noises and occurrences, especially such as happen in 
the night, were attributed to their agency. Sometimes when shooting at 
an enemy or at game they unaccountably missed, they would say that some 
of these shades had mischievously deflected the missile from its course. 

One being, originally of this class, deserves particular mention, Pa-ho- 
kat'-au-d@. Forty years ago their account of this being was as follows: 
Long ago Pa-ho-kat'-au-é, Kneeprint by the Water (a name derived from 
his having once left the print of his knee in the sand beside a stream where 
he had hurriedly kneeled to drink), was a great war-chief. During life he 
greatly distinguished himself .in warring against the Dakotas. On his last 
expedition he was killed and his body not recovered. Being left on the 
prairie, birds of prey devoured it and in their ordure it was scattered irre- 
trievably over the country. From that point the accounts of him were con- 
flicting. Sometimes his roaming spirit was spoken of as being implacably 
hostile, because of the abandoning of his body, as constantly inciting the 
Dakotas and aiding them against his kinsmen. But more usually he was 
represented as a sort of guardian spirit of his tribe, exerting himself in- 
cessantly in their behalf, advising measures, and forwarding designs against 
their hereditary enemies, foretelling how many they should kill and how 
many they should themselves lose. His method of communicating intelli- 
gence was by dreams. This is the only instance I ever discovered in their 
system of any thing like apotheosis. 

A frequent phase of semi-religious belief was a form of supernaturalism. 
The heavenly bodies, the sun, moon, and morning star, specifically, and the 
smaller in an indefinite way, were conceived of as endowed with superhu- 
man potencies, and to some extent were objects of reverence if not of actual 
worship. Sickness, misfortune, and personal mishaps of various kinds were 
oftert spoken of as attributable to their incurred ill-will. So also animals, as 
the buffalo, bear, wolf, beaver, etc., were vested with supernatural powers. 
What these special attributes of the buffalo were was difficult to determine. 
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The idea of its superstitious exaltation may have originated in the buffalo 
being to them so necessary as a means of subsistence. The bear (the cin- 
namon variety) was venerated as possessing superior intelligence (a belief 
prevalent among many tribes), certain magical powers and. great tenacity 
of life. A current idea was that to kill a bear it should be wounded not in 
a vital part, but in one of its extremities. One of the magical powers 
ascribed to it was that it could spit different colored earths at its assailants. 
Finally, trees and some plants were believed to be tenanted by existences 
which could to a limited extent exert influences over human affairs. 

In worship 77'-va-wa alone was always recognized. Other beings were 
recognized or not, as suited the dispositon of the worshipper. The simplest 
form was prayer. Any one might thus address 77’-ra-wa, and oftentimes 
there was much sincerity in their devotional acts. Sacrifice might also be 
made privately, by setting apart a portion of food-at each meal, or by offer- 
ing an object in various ways, as burning it, depositing it in a certain spot, 
etc. Smoking in some sense was a religious act, the first whiff always be- 
ing offered to 7z’-ra-wa. The more obtrusive feature of their religion was 
their public devotions. These assumed various forms according to the oc- 
casion or motive that prompted them, as a dance, a sacrifice, a feast, or, as 
was more usual, all these combined. The more important dances were the 
bear-dance, buffalo-dance, dog-dance, sun-dance, war-dance, and pipe-dance. 
Thé first was celebrated by night, dancing and feasting alternately till dawn. 
It has of late years lost much of its original significance, as nothing other 
than some of the costumes and postures now remain that are specially sug- 
gestive of the bear. The second was of the nature of a thanksgiving for a 
successful hunt, and sometimes continued for several days, till the capacity 
and endurance of the participants was completely exhausted. The dog-dance 
was had at night. After the preliminaries of smoking, dancing, speech- 
making, and praying, perhaps about midnight, the boiled dog was eaten. 
The kettle containing this had been boiling over the fire all the while, and 
when the flesh had become so disintegrated as to fall to pieces all crowded 
about the fire and helped themselves, picking the bits of meat from the 
seething mass with their fingers and swallowing them. After the meat was 
all eaten, the head of an old man, apparently attending for this purpose, 
was for a moment thrust into the broth. On withdrawing him each one 
present set about dipping a wisp of fine switches into the broth and beating 
his breast and shoulders. This continued for some time, after which dan- 
cing, speech-making, etc., were resumed till morning. 

The sun-dance, pipe-dance, and war-dance were very elaborate in de- 
tail, no ceremony being omitted that would add to their impressiveness. 
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By strange contradiction fasting for one, two, or even three days was some- 
times practised in their celebration. The pipe-dance has already been 
mentioned, and the explanation now given by the Pawnees of its origin and 
significance is in exact accord with the statement there made. It not un- 
frequently closed with a begging dance, the band that had the dance dan- 
cing, as they expressed it, before one of the other bands. The band thus 
entertained acknowledged the compliment by presenting ponies. Each 
donor galloped up in front of the beggars caparisoned at his best, made a 
speech in laudation of himself and his exploits, every sentence of which 
was duly applauded, dismounted and left his steed in their hands. The 
ponies given on these occasions, however, were usually by no means the 
best of the herd. 

Many features of these dances, especially if celebrated in the open air, 
were extremely picturesque. The fine display of agile, athletic physique, 
the gaudy and unique costumes, the intricate movements, the absorbing 
earnestness, and the mystical purport of much of the services made them 
very striking. An artist might lay all students of aboriginal history under 
lasting obligation by portraying from life some of these scenes. 

In all dances, feasts, and sacrifices, old men acted as priests. Any old 
men, particularly those who had been distinguished in their early days, 
when invited to attend became thereby officiating priests. By such ser- 
vices they made requital for their entertainment. 

One form of sacrifice formerly practised in the tribe, or rather in one 
band, for the other bands emphatically disclaimed any share in the barbar- 
ous rite, stood apart in unhappy prominence. This was the offering of 
human sacrifices (captives) ; not burning them as an expression of embit- 
tered revenge, but sacrificing them as a religious ordinance. What the 
origin of this terrible practice was the Pawnees could never explain, and I 
am inclined to regard it as a fortuitous element in their system. The rite 
was confined to the Skz’-di band, and was no doubt of long standing; yet 
the Arikaras, who are nearly related to the Séz’-di, and have always main- 
tained intercourse with them, never have admitted the practice ; and to all 
appearance the denial of the other bands was supported by fact. The sacri- 
fice was made to the morning star, 0-pir’-i-kut, which, with the Skz’-di es- 
pecially, was an object of superstitious veneration. It was offered about 
corn-planting time, and the design of the bloody ordeal was to conciliate 
that being and secure a good crop. Hence, it has been supposed that the 
morning star was regarded by them as presiding over agriculture, but this was 
a mistake. They sacrificed to that star simply because they feared it, imag- 
ining that it exerted malign influence if not well disposed. It has also 
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been stated that the sacrifice was made annually. This, too, was an error. 
It was made only when special occurrences were interpreted as calling for 
it. The victim was usually a girl or young woman taken from their ene- 
mies. The more beautiful the unfortunate was, the more acceptable the offer- 
ing. When it had been determined in a council of the band to make the 
sacrifice, the person was selected, if possible, some months beforehand and 
placed in charge of the doctors, who treated her with the utmost kindness. 
She was fed plentifully that she might become fleshy, and kept in entire 
ignorance of her impending doom. During this time she was made to eat 
alone, lest having by chance eaten with any one of the band, she would by 
the law of hospitality become that person’s guest, and he be bound to pro- 
tect her. On the morning of the day finally fixed for the ordeal, she was 
ied from lodge to lodge throughout the village, begging wood and paint, 
not knowing that these articles were for her own immolation. Whenever a 
stick of wood or portion of red or black paint was given her, it was taken 
by the doctors attending, and sent to the spot selected for the final rite. 
A sufficient quantity of these materials having been collected, the ceremony 
was begun by a solemn conclave of all the doctors. Smoking the great 
medicine pipe, displaying the contents of the medicine bundle, dancing, 
praying, etc., were all had and repeated at different stages of the proceed- 
ing. A framework of two posts, about four and a half feet apart, was set in 
the ground, and to them two horizontal cross-pieces, at a height of two and 
seven feet, were firmly fastened. Between the posts a slow fire was built. 
At nightfall the victim was disrobed, one half of her person painted black, 
the other red, and fastened with thongs, her right wrist and ankle to one 
upright, her left ankle and wrist to the other. A throng of boys crowding 
round, each provided with a small bow and a bundle of halms of the tall 
joint-grass (Zripsacum dactyloides), began shooting these joints as arrows 
at the breast and body of the unfortunate sufferer. The sharpened points 
of the shafts penetrated the skin and fatty substance beneath and there rc- 
mained, the oily matter oozing out and trickling from the numerous exposed 
extremities into the fire below. These exposed ends sometimes took fire 
and burned like tiny torches from the body of the writhing victim. After 
this sickening sight had continued sufficiently long, an old man previously 
appointed discharged an arrow at the heart of the unfortunate, and freed 
her from farther torture. The doctors forthwith cut open the chest, took 
out the heart and burned it. The smoke rising from the fire in which it wes 
burning was supposed to possess wonderful virtues, and implements of war, 
hunting, and agriculture were passed through it to insure success in their 
use. The flesh was hacked from the body, buried in the corn patches, 
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thrown to the dogs, or disposed of in any way that caprice might direct. 
The skeleton was allowed to remain in position till, loosened by decay, it 
fell to the ground. 

Such was this revolting transaction. The only published accounts I am 
acquainted with are in “ Long’s Expedition” and in Schooleraft’s ‘* Indian 
Tribes,” both evidently from hearsay. The latter gives the account twice 
(vol. iv., p. 50, and vol. v., p. 77), with slight variations. In the last place 
he gives an imperfect illustration of the scene. 

The last known instance of this sacrifice was in April, 1838. It is prob- 
able that it has been repeated once or twice since, but this is not positively 
known. The winter previous to the date given the Séz’-di, soon after start- 
ing on their hunt, had a successful fight with a band of Oglala Dakotas ; 
killed several men and took over twenty women and children. Fearing 
that the Dakotas, according to their tactics, would retaliate by coming 
upon them in overwhelming force, they returned for safety to their village 
before taking a sufficient number of buffalo. With little to eat, they lived 
miserably, lost many of their ponies from scarcity of forage, and, worst of 
all, one of the captives proved to have the small-pox, which rapidly spread 
through the band, and in the spring was communicated to the rest of the 
tribe. All these accumulated misfortunes the S£z’-di attributed to the 
anger of the morning star; and accordingly they resolved to propitiate its 
favor by a repetition of the sacrifice, though in direct violation of a stipula- 
tion made two years before that the sacrifice should not occur again. 

In connection with its abolition, the oft-told story of Pit’-a-le-shar-u is 
recalled. Sa’-re-cér-ish (Angry Chief), second chief of the Caz’-2 band, was 
a man of unusually humane disposition, and had strenuously endeavored 
to secure the suppression of the practice. In the spring of 1817 the Skz’-dz 
arranged to sacrifice a Comanche girl. After Sa’-re-c¢ér-ish had essayed in vain 
to dissuade them, Pit'-a-le-shar-u, a young man about twenty years of age, 
of almost giant stature, and already famed as a great brave, conceived the 
bold design of rescuing her. On the day set for the rite he actually cut the 
girl loose, after she had been tied to the stakes, placed her upon a horse 
that he had in readiness, and hurried her away across the prairies till they 
were come within a day’s journey of her people’s village. There, after giv- 
ing necessary directions as to her course, he dismissed her, himself returning 
to the Pawnees. The suddenness and intrepidity of his movements, and 
his known prowess, were no doubt all that saved him from death at the 
moment of the rescue and after his return. Twice afterward he pre- 
sumed to interfere. In one instance, soon after the foregoing, he assisted 
in securing by purchase the ransom of a Spanish boy who had been set 
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apart for sacrifice. Several years later also (circa 1831) he aided in the at- 
tempted rescue of a girl. The resistance on this occasion was so deter- 
mined that even after the girl had been bought and was mounted upon a 
horse behind Major Daugherty, at that time general agent at Bellevue, to 
be taken from the Sz’-di village, she was shot by one of the doctors. The 
magnanimous conduct of Sa’-re-cér-ish and Pit'-d-le-shar-u in this matter 
stands almost unexampled in Indian annals.’ 

The symbol of supernatural, I might almost say of divine, presence was 
the so-called medicine bundle. To the Indians it was a sort of shekinah. 
Each band had one. They were kept in charge by the doctors, and were 
carried with the band in all general expeditions and cherished with the 
greatest reverence. They were opened only on occasions of special interest, 
and the opening and displaying of their contents was accompanied with 
great ceremony. Only those who had been expressly invited were allowed 
to attend. Forty years ago, through the persistent efforts of the second 
chief of the Cau’-i band, Mr. Dunbar was allowed to be present on four of 
these occasions. Of later years this rigid exclusiveness has been entirely 
relaxed. The contents of the Caz’-i medicine bundle were: a buffalo robe, 
fancifully dressed, skins of several fur-bearing animals, as the beaver, mink, 
and otter, the skull of a wild cat, stuffed skins of the sparrowhawk (falco 
sparverius), and the swallow-tailed fly-catcher (silvulus forficatus), several 
budles of scalps and broken arrows taken from enemies, a small bundle of 
Pawnee arrows, some ears of corn and a few wads of buffalo-hair, such as 
may be found in wallows where the animals roll when moulting. The pres- 
ence of the robe in the collection was natural—the buffalo was to them the 
staff of life. The furs, skull, and wads of hair were of recondite meaning, 
and probably the Pawnees themselves had lost their original significance. 
The hawk was a symbol of bravery, and the swallow-tail was a sacred bird, 
possibly because of its remarkable appearance and rarity in their territory. 
The scalps and arrows were tokens of their own warlike prowess, and the 
corn of their agricultural interests. 

In each lodge also was a bundle of sacred things, holding the same 
place in the estimation of the Pawnee as did the Penates with the ancient 
Roman. This bundle was suspended from the framework of the roof of 
the lodge directly opposite the entrance. Beneath it was the seat of honor. 
Certain acts of recognition and devotion were regularly paid to it. Ex- 
treme care was taken that no act or work should afford cause of offence to 
it. No stranger could touch it; a knife could not be stuck in the floor of 
the lodge in its presence, and various other superstitious tenets were held 
concerning it. I have seen but two of these bundles opened. The prin- 
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cipal object in one of them was a skull reputed to be that of a famous enemy 
killed by an ancestor of the family long ago. It was worn quite smooth by 
handling and attrition and was evidently of considerable antiquity. In the 
other the most noticeable object was a curiously marked flinty nodule 
about as large as a goose-egg. 

The future life is a topic upon which they were very loth to converse. 
Any subject that involves or implies the thought of death they preferred or- 
dinarily to relegate to silence. Very likely they did not allow themselves 
to think much upon such matters, and necessarily their ideas were vague 
and unsatisfying. Their primitive beliefs were somewhat as follows: After 
death the disembodied spirit traversed a vast region thickly beset with fall- 
ing arrows. If brave, it passed on undismayed and at last came into a new 
country, tried, and henceforth lived in repute and ease ; but if not able to en- 
dure the perils of the way it might turn aside into another path free from 
danger, but strewn with hoes, axes, and other implements of labor. These 
sufficiently marked the character of the future life of such as travelled this 
way—an existence of endless toil and servitude. Another account was 
given in this way: On leaving the body the spirit was required to pass 
over a vast chasm, like crossing a swollen stream, on a small log. The 
brave reached the other shore in safety and entered at once upon a new ex- 
istence of plenty and peace, which continued forever ; but the cowardly fell 
into the abyss and were known no more. This theory differs noticeably 
from the preceding, in that it teaches the annihilation of some—an idea 
that does not seem to be inherent in the Pawnee system. It bears rather 
the cast of being an importation. In conversation the usual expression for 
the hereafter is ¢i-he-it-d-riuk'-cu-ri-wa, ‘‘ when we are all together again,” 
which sufficiently illustrates the dominant popular belief. In both accounts 
it will be observed that the future life is not conditioned upon a good or 
bad life as such here, but upon bravery—a genuine Indian theology. 
During recent years their ideas in this relation have been much modified, a 
result attributable largely to interweaving into their system of new elements 
borrowed from the whites. The facility that they thus evince in seizing 
- upon any new notion that will serve to alleviate the sombre future—even 
though the use they make of it may be strangely distorted—is a tolerable 
evidence that they do not regard their own views as essentially consolatory. 
Of metempsychosis, or successive transformations, they knew nothing. 

§9. Creation —Ti'-ra-wa made all things. Of the manner of the 
creation of the earth their accounts were vague and varying, indicating that 
their great aim was rather to amuse the fancy than to answer the irrepressi- 
ble questionings of the. mind. The first race of men that occupied the 
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earth was of gigantic size. Several buffalo-skins were required to make a 
garment for one person, and a man of that generation could easily pick up 
and carry away a buffalo under each arm. An entire buffalo scarcely made 
a meal for four. This people multiplied rapidly and overspread all lands. 
In consciousnses of their power they became self-willed and defiant toward 
Tt'-ra-wa. Failing to reduce them to proper allegiance he finally deter- 
mined to destroy them. For a long time it rained till all were gathered 
upon the high hills and mountains. At last even these were submerged 
and the entire race perished. The large fossil bones found in many parts 
' of the Indian grounds, they say, are the remains of these extinct giants. 
When the earth was recovered from the deluge 77’-ra-wa created a man 
and woman of smaller stature, such as are now in existence. To the man 
he gave the buffalo for game and arrows for the chase and for war; to the 
woman corn and beans, and flint from which to make knives, axes, and 
other tools. The interpretation of this distribution of gifts is that from the 
beginning 72’-ra-wa had himself thus designated the sphere of either sex. 
Man was to be occupied with hunting and war—the game and the instru- 
ments of the chase and warfare fixed. To woman, on the other hand, was 
assigned corn and beans and the means for their cultivation. Fire for the 
preparation of food was produced by the friction of pieces of dry wood. 

A marked epoch in the history of this second race was the advent of 
the white man. The event seems to have given rise to great commotion 
among them, and round it tradition still lingers with a peculiar fondness. 
They assert that while other tribes met the whites with hostility, or at best 
with cold formality, they, from the first, welcomed them as friends, and 
have continued friendly ever since, though they have thereby incurred the 
relentless animosity of all their powerful neighbors. This is in a large 
degree true. They never have engaged in any of the frequent Indian 
movements against the whites, and have, in consequence, been regarded 
unfavorably by other tribes. 

§ 10. Astronomy.—Their knowledge of astronomy was very Lienited, 
though they were very observant of meteorological phenomena. Their 
months were determined by the moon ( fa’). The sun was so nearly identi- 
fied with the idea of day that the same word answered for both‘(sak-'-ru). 
The sun and moon were represented as masculine and feminine respectively. 
Of the stars they discriminated few by name. The morning and evening 
star (0-pir'-i-kut) they beli¢véd to be the same body always. The north 
star they recognized and named as stationary (kar-a-di’-wir-i). The great 
dipper they knew, (ttr-d-ha-rik’-uts). This name would naturally suggest 
that the idea was derived from the whites ; but it was probably original 
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with themselves. The pleiades (c#k-a) they associated with cold weather. 
The milky way (¢i’-rét-kir-ar-ut-u'-rut-u) they explained as the line where 
the two hollow hemispheres that fotm the sky close together. A group of 
stars in the constellation Cassiopeia they named turkey’s foot (Ait'-u-raru 
as’-u) from a fancied resemblance. The rainbow (u-ra-kip'-iks) they knew 
only as attending rain. They had a superstition that it should never be 
pointed at, otherwise the finger or the lips (which they frequently used in 
indicating direction) would decay and fall off. From the fact that all the 
heavenly bodies move from east to west they had another superstitious 
belief that in their travels they should never move directly east. This, 
however, in actual life they rarely observed at the expense of convenience. 

§ 11. Calendar.—They had no method of computing years by calendric 
notation. Occasionally a year that had been marked by some important 
event, as a failure of crops, unusual sickness, or a disastrous hunt, was re- 
ferred to as a year by itself, but at a few years’ remove even this mark 
became indistinct or faded altogether away. Any occurrence ten or twelve 
years past was usually designated as Jong ago. Their great use of the past 
was not as history, but simply as a storehouse of tradition, and this tendency 
soon enveloped the most important events with a semi-traditional glamour. 
When time was computed by years it was done by winters (p7’-ci-kiit). 

The year comprised alternately twelve and thirteen moons or months. 
The months were, A7-wiaks’-kuts, December; Ka’-at, January; P-ra'-pa’, 
February ; Pa-hu-tau'-i-u, March; Pa-hu-wit-u'-ru-kut, April; Pa-hi-wa'- 
kar-uks, May ; Pa-ra'-rar-uks, June; Pa-rik'-ish, July ; Pa-la’-re-huts, Au- 
gust; Kis-at’-u, September; Lut’-a, October; Kzt-wiks-ki, November. 
The intercalary month, Us-a-rér’-d-hu, was usually inserted at the close of 
the summer months. The regular months were grouped as with us by 
threes, the first three constituting winter (/2’-ci-kat) ; the second three, 
spring (O-ra’-ré-kar-u); the next three, summer (Zz’-2#¢); the last three, 
autumn (Léts-kuk-i). The year was also divided into two seasons (Kit’-i- 
har-u), a warm and a cold. 

As may be readily anticipated, there was much confusion in their system 
of reckoning by moons. They sometimes became inextricably involved, 
and were obliged to have recourse to objects about them to rectify their 
computations. Councils have been known to be disturbed, or even broken 
up, in consequence of irreconcilable differences of opinion as to the correct- 
ness of their calculations. 

As an aid to the memory they frequently made use of notches cut ina 
stick or some similar device for the computation of nights (for days were 
counted by nights), or even of months and years. Pictographically a day or 
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daytime was represented by a six or eight-pointed star, thus *, as a sym- 
bol of the sun. A simple cross, thus x (a star), was a symbol of a night, 
and a crescent, thus (, represented a moon or lunar month. 

§ 12. Mental Traits——Much that would properly come under this title 
has already been introduced incidentally in the foregoing narrative, but a 
few characteristic traits still unmentioned may be noticed. The Pawnees 
were thorough Indians, and as such there were of course dark features in 
their character. They could be almost demoniacally cruel, taking keen 
delight in inflicting exquisite torture; they were often excessively impure 
in conversation and in conduct; in some of the kindest relations of common 
life they were ungrateful and unfeeling to an extreme degree. Still they 
evinced many admirable traits. 

Theoretically their recognition of the claims of kinship were very high. 
The oft-uttered maxim, ca’-si-ri pi’-rus, he wi'-ti ti'-ruk-ta'-pi-di-hu-ru, 
‘*Why, even the worms, they love each other” (much more should men), 
indicates that their code, though in many respects imperfectly observed, 
was in purport most praiseworthy. Family ties and obligations were sacred ; 
what concerned one, whether good or evil, concerned all. The relation of 
husband and wife and parent and child afforded abundant instances of the 
manifestations of affectionate devotion and tender solicitude. An inten- 
tional infraction of the claims of natural affection called forth at once un- 
qualified reprehension. The naturally unfortunate, though often made 
subjects of unfeeling raillery and merriment because of their actions or ap- 
pearance, were cared for wherever they chose to remain, so long as they 
did not render themselves obnoxious by too troublesome idiosyncrasies. 
In this way much real interest was shown in their behalf. 

They were extremely hospitable. As long as a man had the means to 
entertain, friend and stranger alike was welcome. The exercise of hospi- 
tality entailed certain obligations that could not be ignored. The host was 
bound-to protect his guest while with him and assure him a safe departure, 
On the other hand, the guest was expected to hold himself in readiness to 
requite in kind whenever occasion offered. These mutual relations formed 
one of the most attractive phases of Pawnee life, and found expression in 
various ways other than that here under consideration. It has been charged 
that all amenities of this kind were essentially mercenary, with the definite 
expectation that each service rendered should be repaid with a greater ; but 
this, as a rule, is incorrect. 

They were, also, among themselves, very sociable. With the men there 
was apt to be, perhaps, an excess of formality in their casual gatherings, 
but this was a natural consequence of their oft-recurring feasts and councils. 
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It was quite common for several men in the evening to meet in some lodge 
where tobacco was to be had, and there sit smoking and recounting their 
exploits. One of the party kept up a monotonous thumping upon a drum. 
Another would dance for a while, make a speech, and sit down. Another 
would follow with the same réle,and so on. At certain seasons such 
gatherings were of nightly occurrence, lasting usually till well-nigh day- 
break. With the women there was no thought of ceremony, and the social 
element had full play. They were much given to assembling in little 
groups when engaged in work that allowed them to congregate. At such 
times, while busily plying their tasks, their gossiping volubility found un- 
restrained freedom, and was, to all appearance, inexhaustible. Their con- 
versation was often quite interesting and facetious. Displays of wit, which 
were common with both sexes, were prone to degenerate into mere double 
entendre of the lowest character; still the grotesque grouping and applica- 
tion of ideas was often quite entertaining and thoroughly appreciable. (Cf. 
‘© Us’-u-kat-u-has-tau'-i-u,’ the shadow of a moccasin string ; a nick-name 
bestowed upon a tall, slender person. ‘‘ Kiir’-es ti-uit, kus'-ats-u-d,” ‘‘ 1 shall 
not go; it will rain.” ‘‘A, wks’-w-wiits-ats-u-ad, kai'-it-kir-tis?” <‘‘ Well, 
were it even to rain, are you salt ? ”’) 

A favorite diversion with both sexes was story-telling. A man with a 
facile imagination and a fluent tongue could hold an audience quiet and at- 
tentive during a long winter evening. Stories and songs constituted their 
literature. Many of these stories were traditional, concerning the tribe or 
some remarkable members of it; others were mythological, or of the nature 
of the German Thiersagen. They were rehearsed over and over, till, no 
doubt, most of the tribe believed them as strictly historical. 

Akin to this trait was their delight in discussion. They were extrava- 
gantly fond of debating what might be termed questions of general 
principles, often exhibiting considerable tact in their manner of sustain- 
ing a line of argumentation. Their principal efforts of this kind were 
reserved for public occasions, as councils. It was impossible to attend a 
tribal council, where any important matter was pending, without being im- 
pressed with the power and cogency of much of their native eloquence. 
The reputation of being an orator was coveted, and a man, when once 
recognized as such, was sure to wield great influence. An orator, when ad- 
dressing a council upon a question in which he was thoroughly interested, 
seemed to appreciate fully the dignity of his position, and, identifying him- 
self with the cause which he advocated, and addressing himself directly to 
the person he was attempting to answer or convince, his speech would be- 
come vividly dramatic. The language of oratory, also abounding in sud- 
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den inversions and striking figures, was, like all Indian harangues, boldly 
rhetorical. ‘‘ Major Long’s Expedition” (vol. i., p. 395 e¢ seg.) contained 
some very imperfectly rendered specimens of Pawnee eloquence. 

Another noticeable trait was their fondness for music and singing (of 
their kind). The songs were invariably brief, but the prelude of the tune, 
the numerous repetitions, and the refrain, made them seem quite long. I was 
never able to catch any of their tunes, and am inclined to question whether 
they could be written with our system of notation. ‘‘ Their singing (which, 
to all intents, was sufficiently devoid of melody) was accompanied with two 
instruments of (anything but) music. One was a dry gourd, into which, 
after it had been emptied of its natural contents, a handful of small shot was 
poured, and the aperture closed. This gourd was shaken in time to their 
singing. The other instrument was a sort of drum, made by stretching buck- 
skin tightly over the head of a small powder keg. They sometimes also 
used another musical instrument—a hollow reed, with holes cut like the 
stops of a flute. The sound (not music) produced by it was not unlike that 
made from several willow whistles of different pitch. The character of their 
singing might best be judged by the company it kept.” The opinion of 
Pawnee music given in this quotation was by one who had ample opportu- 
nity to judge, but his view is somewhat extreme. Much of the time of the 
men, when not hunting or travelling, was spent in singing. Even when 
they awoke in the dead of night they frequently commenced singing, one 
man quite possibly starting another, till a considerable chorus was engaged, 
and continued till weary or till sleep overpowered him in the very act. The 
following will serve as an example of the Pawnee songs : 

Si-la’'-wiir-i-[#] (repeat six times). Skir’-d st-la’-wiir-i-[i, a,-a,-a,-a,-a]. 
Cap’-at-e we-ti-wak'-o, si'-kat-us-i'-wik-tiks-[a|? Skir’-d si-la'-[a}-wir-i- 
[z, a,-a,-a,-a,-a]. 

‘* They two who are travelling. They two who are travelling with each 
other. A young woman is said to have queried ‘I wonder if they two are 
[always] true [to each other]?’ They two who are travelling with each 
other.” 

The traditional account of the origin of this song is that a young woman, 
having watched two young braves who were inseparably with each other in 
travelling, hunting, and in warlike adventure, remarked, as if to herself, ‘‘ I 
wonder if they are (always) true?” Hence the song, the burden of which 
is to emphasize the reality and value of friendship. It is much sung. In 
the text the bracketed syllables are inserted to facilitate the singing; @ is 
constantly so used. 

Their love of the marvellous was unbounded. In some measure the 
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passion was gratified by the diversion of story-telling, already mentioned ; 
but it was also amused in a more dramatic way. In each band there was 
a number of conjurors, or wonder-workers, who at times suitable to them- 
selves gave public exhibitions of feats of legerdemain. At those entertain- 
ments, usually given in the open air, they appeared entirely divested of 
garments except the indispensable breech-cloth, and with no elaborate 
paraphernalia, thus reducing the possibility of delusion toa minimum. They 
swallowed arrows head downward till the point had apparently reached the 
region of the stomach, and in this condition, with the feather end protrud- 
ing from the mouth, turned somersaults and executed various acrobatic 
movements involving violent contortions of the body. Instead of arrows, 
long-bladed knives or pieces of nicely dressed board about two feet long 
and two inches wide were used at the pleasure of the performer. Sometimes 
they appeared to drive these objects, particularly the boards, down the throat 
by beating heavily upon the exposed end with one hand, blood meanwhile 
flowing copiously from the mouth. Now in all these acts.there may really 
be nothing more than artful deception ; and the fact that several performers 
always appeared together, as if collusively in concert to distract too critical 
an eye, indicates that to some extent there was palpable trickery. But 
after all margin was allowed for the elimination of mere sleight of hand, 
there remained some facts, the adequate solution of which on such grounds 
was extremely doubtful. After one of their exhibitions some days were 
required by the jugglers to recuperate, indicating that the physical prostra- 
tion, and quite possibly too the actual injuries received, was considerable. 
Besides, only a few years since a young brave lost his life during one of 
these performances in consequence of incautiously swallowing an arrow so 
far as to preclude its ejection or extraction. There were also more difficult 
feats, as apparently cutting their own throats; shooting each other with 
arrows, the arrow still sticking from the body of the apparently dead per- 
former; and taking out and replacing the vitals of such seemingly dead 
persons. The following will answer as an example of their bolder feats: 
Two performers, during a pause in one of the exhibitions, led from a neigh- 
boring lodge a small boy stripped naked. After laying him upon his back 
on the ground, one of them held the boy’s hands extended above his head ; 
the other seated himself astride the child’s body, seemed to cut into his 
chest, to insert two fingers and draw out one lobe of the liver, from which 
a part was cut and eaten by the two men. The mutilated liver was then 
crowded back, the opening closed, and the boy borne away. Soon after 
he was about again as usual. Account for this transaction as we may, as 
beheld at a distance of twenty-five feet the vraisemblance was perfect. 
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As would naturally follow from their fondness for the marvellous they 
were extremely superstitious. They were unquestioning believers in signs 
and wonders, and almost any event might, if occasion demanded, be looked 
upon as an indication of the supernatural and so become portentous. A 
sudden death in a lodge, or lightning striking near by, would cause the 
spot to be abandoned. That a person should have drunk at a certain spring 
just before being taken dangerously ill, would cause it to be taboded, 
though it might have been in use for years and known to be most excellent 
water. Other instances of superstitious beliefs have already been noted. 

Some of them wore charms about the person, believing them to possess 
magical powers in relation to the wearer. Sometimes this was a bean safely 
enclosed in the scalp-lock. Others had curiously marked pebbles, or frag- 
ments of stone in their native form or worked into fanciful shapes and 
decorated with various markings. 

Another conspicuous trait in Pawnee character was an inordinate attach- 
ment to certain games of chance or skill. So absorbed did they sometimes 
become in them that they would play hour after hour without seeming to 
note the lapse of time or to heed the promptings of hunger. The stakes at 
first were usually light, as one or more arrows; but as the players became 


€ 


more interested they were gradually increased, till not infrequently all that a 
losing player had, arrows, bow, robes, blankets, articles of attire, ponies, etc., 
followed each other in rapid succession. The most usual game with men 
was stits-au'-i-ka-tus, or simply stits-au’-i, played with a small hoop, or 
ring, and stick. The hoop was about four inches in diameter, made of sev- 
eral coils of a small strip of rawhide wrapped tightly together with a stout 
string. At one point on the exterior of the hoop was a bead threaded on 
the wrapping string. The stick was of peculiar structure. Its general 
shape is shown in the above cut. 

The entire length of the stick was about five and a half feet. It was 
flattened somewhat in the direction of the cross-pieces and tapered slightly 
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from the heel, a, to the point, 4. Directly over the intersection of the 
cross-pieces, c and d, which were upon the upper side, was a small crooked 
projection (not shown) about the length of a finger, curving over the part 
of the cross-pieces on the same side as the curved heel-piece, ae, z.¢., to 
the right. The entire stick was firmly wrapped with buckskin or rawhide, 
and the cross-pieces and curved attachments held in place by the same 
means. 

At each village there were two or more grounds, about sixty paces long 
and fifteen wide, cleared and smoothed for this game. Two sticks and one 
hoop were necessary, and the players were arranged by pairs. Two players 
took the sticks, one of them having also the hoop, and started at full speed 
from one end of the ground toward the other. When about half way across 
the one carrying the hoop hurled it violently forward so that it should speed 
along the ground before them; then instantly changing his stick from his 
left hand to the right, they simultaneously cast them both at the rolling 
hoop, in such way that striking flat upon the ground they should glide along 
point forward and overtake it. The best throw was to catch the hoop upon 
one of the small projections over the intersections of the cross-pieces. To 
catch it upon the point of the stick, upon the extremities of the cross-pieces 
or of the curved heel-piece, was also a good throw. If the hoop was not 
caught at all, as was usually the case, the value of the throw was determined 


by its contiguity to certain parts of the stick, and each player was provided 
with a straw for measuring in such cases. The bead upon the hoop was 
the point from which every measurement was made. Sometimes spirited 
debates were had upon the question of the correct measurement, as to 
whose the throw should properly be. In such case one of the numerous 
spectators was called in to act as umpire. The value of each throw was 
reckoned by points, so many points constituting a game. If there were 
more than two players, the couples alternated in making throws. 

By boys this game was played with a smaller and simpler stick about 
four feet long. The aim in their game was to dart the point of the stick 
directly through the hoop and catch it upon the two prongs at the heel. 

There were also frequent games played with arrows. One person shot 
an arrow so that it should fall upon the ground at a distance of from forty 
to sixty paces. The players then in succession endeavored to shoot so that 
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their arrows should fall immediately across this arrow. Whoever succeeded 
took all the arrows discharged. If no one lodged an arrow upon it the 
player whose arrow lay nearest took all. Another game was for several 
players to take an arrow between the thumb and forefinger of the right hand 
and throw it so that it should strike in the ground twenty or thirty paces in 
advance, the feather end of the shaft sloping back toward the thrower. 
Then stepping forward another was thrown by each, so as to strike four or 
five feet beyond the first. Each arrow that failed to strike fast in the 
ground entailed a forfeit. ; 

The foregoing games were all distinctively Pawnee. Others played by 
them were similar to well-known games among other tribes, and require no 
special mention. 

The women also were addicted to games of chance, though with them 
the stakes were usually trifling. The familiar game with plum-stones 
(s#k’-u), and another (/#k'-ta-kit-au'-i-euk-u) played with a bundle of parti- 
colored rods about a foot in length, were much in vogue among them. 

§ 13. Present Condition and Prospects.—The preceding narrative in 
many ways implies or states that the Pawnee tribe is rapidly diminishing. 
It seems scarcely credible that they are to-day only a remnant (a little over 
one-tenth) of what they numbered a generation and a half since; yet such 
is the fact. Besides the causes already given for this surprising decrease, 
one other may well be stated: the tribe is completely broken-spirited. In 
the early part of the century the epithet applied to them by the French 
voyageurs who frequented and traversed the Platte region, ‘* Les gentzl- 
hommes du prairie,” was, no doubt, very appropriate. They were then in- 
dependent and bold, yet consistently friendly. Forty-five years ago, Major 
Daugherty, whose acquaintance with the Indians of the West was of long 
standing, described them to Mr. Dunbar as being the most courageous, 
honorable, and urbane Indians known to him. Now the tribe is fast be- 
coming spiritless and abject. The prominent cause of this pronounced 
degeneration is the treatment they have received from the general Govern- 
ment. They have uniformly acted in good faith, and trusted in it for the 
fulfilment of all its engagements, only finally to be hopelessly deceived. In 
other of their most important relations with the whites (not directly with 
the Government), they have also in the end met only the most unmerited 
treatment. Thoroughly convinced of the irresistible power of the Govern- 
ment, they have never ventured open resistance, nor even dared open 
remonstrance against all this unscrupulous injustice. In all the important 
measures inaugurated concerning them during the last twenty-five years, 
their part has scarcely in any instance been more than passive or listless 
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acquiescence. The old fire, save spasmodic flashes at lengthening intervals, 
has altogether died out. So hopeless and inelastic has their nature become 
that even the love of life, nowhere more intense than in the Indian, has lost 
much of its pristine vigor; and so inert is their vital energy that a slight or 
even fancig¢d indisposition is oftentimes the sure precursor of death. To no 
other cause may we attribute the extraordinary mortality in the tribe dur- 
ing the last twelve years. 

Whether the tribe will ever recover its former individuality is a question 
that involves grave apprehension. It is no easy matter to decide just what 
may be the best course to be taken toward them. One redeeming feature 
of the case, even now, is their willingness to work if only assured of recom- 
pense. This trait, which has always marked them distinctly from adjacent 
tribes, affords good hope that with due care something of their loss may yet 
be retrieved. If the following means, in part or fully, could be faithfully 
tried, great advantage would, no doubt, be secured: 

1. To break up the tribal organization. This would be no holiday task 
for a wise hand; but its demolition is a necessity. As it now exists, it isa 
fatal-incubus upon all individual industry. 

2. To encourage heads of families to settle upon and improve farms, 
the possessory but inalienable right to which should pass only by inheri- 
tance. 

3. To so regulate the issuance of annuities that all, if possible, may be 
applied to the encouraging of schools, agricultural enterprise, and especially 
of stock-raising. 

4. To invite and, so far as may be, aid in the establishment of a Chris- 
tian mission among them. 

5. The constant shaping of all these influences toward preparing the 
tribe for the ultimate attainment of full citizenship, which shall be granted 
under such limitations as may meantime commend themselves as safe and 
desirable. 

§ 14. In closing this series of sketches, I wish to direct attention for a 
moment to two often mooted and by no means unimportant facts : 

1. Pawnee Slavery.—Old French documents contain frequent references 
to Pani slaves. The same references occur also, as a matter of course, in 
earlier English records. To make only a few citations from the latter, in 
the articles for the surrender of Canada to the English in 1760, an entire 
article relates to negroes and Panis held as slaves in Canada (N. Y. Col. 
Doc., 10, 1118). In the treaty negotiated by Sir Wm. Johnson in 1764 
with the Hurons, an article concerning negroes and Panis is also inserted 
(¢d., 7, 550). Earlier, in 1736, in an enumeration of tribes known to or 
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connected with the government of Canada, the Panis on the River of the 
Missouris are named (¢@., 9, 1057). This would give reason to surmise that 
the Panis spoken of as slaves were Panis by race. But this is by no means 
certain ; for (¢@., 4, 979) Panis is explained as a French name of the Nado- 
wasses, 2.¢., the Dakotas. Again (¢d., 10, 138 and 144 e¢ pas.), Pani is 
used in a connection where Pawnees could not have been meant, showing 
that the word was simply a general name for any Indian captive held in 
bondage. Such slaves were common among all warlike tribes, and were 
no more to be limited to one kindred than were the captors themselves. 
The natural tendency that prompted Bougainville to conclude them, from 
whatever source taken, to be Pawnees, and therefore write that the Pawnee 
tribe was the only one that could be held in servitude, was by no means 
historical, though to a large degree accepted as such by excellent writers. 
But whence, then, shall we derive this frequent use of the word Pani, as 
slave? The answer to this inquiry brings us to 

2. The Name Pant (i.e., Pawnee).—The derivation which alone I am in- 
clined to accept as tenable has been already noticed. Another plausible 
explanation of it is given as follows: Gravier’s Illinois Dictidnary gives 
apani-wa, c’est un fol, il n’a pas d’esprit. The Chippeway (and with the 
necessary dialectic variations most of the western Algonkin languages) also 
furnishes the word addéuini, a slave (male). Gravier also gives Pana, or 
Pani, as the name of the tribe in question. Marquette had also earlier 
given the tribal name Panis, having probably learned it from the Illinois. 
Now, it required no inconceivable stretch of Indian imagination that when 
the two words, apani-wa and Pani in Illinois, and addnuini and Pani in 
Chippeway (to use only these two cases as illustrations), were so nearly 
alike in sound they should conclude that there must be a genetic relation- 
ship between them. And the earlier explorers, as Marquette and Gravier, 
were not necessarily in the case before us distinguished for greater compara- 
tive philological insight than was the tribe from which they ascertained 
their data. The fact, moreover, that the Indians seemed to identify Pani, 
the tribe, and fanz, a slave, instead of being an irrefutable proof of the in- 
herent degeneracy of the Pawnees, is rather an index of the fear and hatred 
with which they were uniformly regarded by their neighbors. Above all, 
that the Pawnees should have themselves accepted as their tribal name a 
term applied to them by their enemies as a stigma is forcing the argument 
altogether too far. It was with this in view that I have more than once al- 
ready taken occasion to emphasize the old-time martial spirit of the Pawnees. 
Time and space alike preclude me from entering upon this topic with the 
fulness that I should wish. I hope erewhile to resume it in a more elabo- 
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rate and satisfying statement, including such additional data as may be 
necessary to place it in a full historic form. 


JOHN B. DUNBAR 


NOTE.—By an inadvertence which I very keenly regret, a note that 
should have accompanied the first of this series of papers was omitted. 
Most of the early notices of the Pawnees, as also a portion of the cartogra- 
phic data determining their early territory, I owe to the kindness of Dr. 
John G. Shea, of New York City. It is the last thought that I should ever, 
even in appearance, be reluctant to acknowledge the great indebtedness 
under which I am to him in this as well as in other relations. 


1 The account of the rescue of the Comanche girl hy P2t'-d-/e-shar-u in 1817 is so nearly like 
the narrative already detailed of Pit'-d-e-shar-u, the son, in a previous number of THE MAGAZINE 
(November, 1880), that it will naturally be surmised that they are really one story ; but because of 
the identity of name in the two heroes were within a few years after the performance indifferently 
attributed to each and so finally came to be regarded incorrectly as two distinct incidents, .This was 
the original belief of Rev. John Dunbar, who for several years was well acquainted with both of the 
men, After mature investigation, however, he adopted the conclusion that each of them had at 
separate dates performed the exploits attributed to them, /it'-d-/e-shar-u, the elder, assured him 
that such was the fact, rehearsing to him the full details of either incident. Many years subsequently 
the younger chief recounted the two feats as distinct, and with the essential features unchanged, and 
both accounts are certified by the current traditions of the tribe, I have accordingly presented them 
as independent acts, though I feel confident that the inspiration at least of the latter exploit was de- 
rived directly from the frequent rehearsal by the elder chief of his exploits in the ears of the younger. 
Instances are not uncommon in Indian life where the applauded narratives of older warriors serve as 
provocatives to enkindle the emulation of youthful braves to essay deeds of like daring. 

At the last offering of a human sacrifice, mentioned in the text, there was present a young French 
trader, who inade upon the spot a sketch of the scene with its surroundings, and subsequently wrote 
out a full description of the transaction. The sketch was commended by the Indians as an accurate 
representation, and with the accompanying explanatory text, was known to be in existence a few 
years since. In 1877 I endeavored, by personal search and also by advertising, to ascertain the 
exact place of the papers or their author, but without success, The former, however, are believed 
to be still in keeping in St. Joseph or in St. Louis, Missouri, Their discovery would be a valuable 
acquisition to aboriginal literature. The author of them was lost sight of by his acquaintances in 
1869, and is supposed to have been killed in New Mexico. 
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The portraits accompanying this sketch were selected partly as present- 
ing the two prominent types of feature prevalent in the Pawnee tribe. In 
Skir’-d-ra’-re-shar-u, Lone Chief, is seen a face which in general contour 
and in special marking is almost Caucasian. “Its broad and fine propor- 
tions are essentially un-Indian. Faces of this cast and fair complexion are 
specially frequent in the Caw’-i and Kit'-ke-hak-i bands, though Skur’-a-ra’- 
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re-shar-u himself was a S#z'-dz, and would suggest that there has been in 
all such instances a free intermingling of white blood; but this, I am sure, 
is not the case. 

Skur’-a-ra’-re-shar-u was the second chief of his band, and at the time 
of his death (1876) was about forty-one years of age. He was five feet 
eight and a half inches in height, and of full, compactly built stature. In 
his early days he was reputed to be quite an athlete, and was famous for 
physical endurance ; but in after life, without losing any of his pristine energy 
and power, he became somewhat sedate and undemonstrative. His youth- 
ful accomplishments won him a rightful prestige in his band, and for several 
years before his death he wielded far more real power than its first chief, 
Li’-ta-kuts-le-shar-u, Eagle Chief, who after the death of Pit’-a-le-shar-u in 
1874, became also first chief of the tribe, but was deficient in ruling qualities. 
From the date of the first establishment of a permanent agency with the 
Pawnees in 1858, Skir’-a-ra’-re-shar-u cast all his influence in favor of the 
advancement of his tribe in civilization, finally setting an example in his 
own person and life. To some extent he adopted the dress of the whites, 
allowed his beard to grow after their manner, and was the first prominent 
man in the entire tribe who engaged personally in the labors of agriculture. 
He put his own hand to the plough, and by other means also sought to 
eradicate the old Indian beliefs of the ignobility of manual labor. The ad- 
vanced position he thus assumed was extremely difficult, as his band was 
the most disinclined to all such progressive innovations ; but he consistently 
maintained his course, retained throughout the respect and confidence of his 
people, and probably by his individual efforts accomplished more for the 
advancement of the tribe in this direction than all other agencies combined. 

Like all the leading, well-informed men of the tribe, Sktr’-a-ra’-re-shar-u 
was opposed to the removal of the Pawnees from their reservation in Ne- 
braska to the Indian Territory. When, however, he realized that by a cer- 
tain kind of management the event was become inevitable, he accepted the 
fact and wisely set to work to secure the best issues possible from it. But 
his work in the new home was brief. The summer following the removal, 
owing to the sudden change from the dry climate of the Platte Valley to the 
damp region of the Arkansas in the Indian Territory, he, in common with 
great numbers of the tribe, suffered from malarial fever, but in a short time 
recovered sufficiently to be pronounced out of danger. Soon after his con- 
valescence was well established his wife and two sons were attacked by the 
disease. The death of his wife, which occurred within a few days, was a 
bitter blow to him. In less than a week the elder son, aged about twelve 
years, succumbed, The aggravated sorrow bore heavily upon him, and 
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when the younger son too was taken away he broke down entirely. On re- 
turning from the grave of this child he remarked that he could not live any 
longer, and the next morning was dead, apparently dying of grief. It is 
rarely that we meet in any annals a story that bears in itself more of the 
elements of true pathos than we find in the circumstances attending the 
death of the man Skir’-d-ra’-re-shar-u. 

In general demeanor he was rather undemonstrative, and by those who 
were not familiarly acquainted might readily be taken as a man of io special 
force. But his great earnestness, when once thoroughly enlisted, was most 
impressive and efficient. With rare discernment he chose to work mainly 
with the young men of the tribe, and over them his influence, by example as 
well as by precept, was pronounced and salutary. In this direction particu- 
larly his death was a loss to his people that has not yet been retrieved. 

Socially he was of an urbane nature, and with intimates his manner might 
be very attractive. In his family relations he was a man of marked charac- 
ter. He had but one wife and shared with her all her labors, and might be 
seen not infrequently walking with her at his arm. In all his acts he 
evinced for her and for his two sons-a most sincere appreciation and attach- 
ment. 

Ki'-wik-a-war'-uks-ti, Medicine Bull, seen in the remaining portrait, is 
a brave of the Skz’-di band. He has also at times, as the name implies, 
advanced some pretensions as a medicine man ; but in neither capacity, as 
brave or as doctor, has he succeeded in attaining any noteworthy eminence. 
He is five feet eleven inches in height, of spare build, and about thirty-eight 
years of age. His portrait is given here for the reason that it presents an 
excellent example of the genuine Indian face as found in all the bands of the 
tribe, but with much greater frequency among the Skz’-di. The low, reced- 
ing forehead, the small eyes, the high cheek-bones, the large mouth and 
slightly protruding chin are all unmistakable indices of the generic Indian 
physiognomy. The long, unkempt hair has always been worn by the Skz’- 
di, while the other bands have usually kept the head, save the scalp-lock, 
closely shaven. The engraving also illustrates the ordinary style in which 
the buffalo robe is worn in cold weather. 


JOHN B. DUNBAR 











THE ORIGIN OF THANKSGIVING DAY 


An amiable divine who, very likely, has learned his mistake from some 
of the ancients whom, ere this, he may be supposed to have met, says, in 
a volume devoted to the subject of Thanksgiving Day, that, ‘‘ connected 
with it are no superstitious rites, handed down from time immemorial; no 
revellings in baronial halls ; no decorations of houses or churches with gar- 
lands or evergreens ; no wassailings, no shoutings, no carols, no riotous dis- 
sipation.” ; 

This declaration, with its neat allusion to Christmas, calls to mind what 
has been said about one of our American reviewers, who, we are told, cannot 
produce a criticism upon ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” without making an attack upon 
‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” Evidently the writer referred to was thinking about 
Thanksgiving and Christmas as they appeared in his own virtuous dining- 
room, existing in his mind’s eye. ‘The wickedness and innate depravity 
of Christmas greens and garlands we do not, however, presume to defend 
any more than the corrupting carols and riotous dissipation. It may, never- 
theless, be said in extenuation for our comfort, that, viewed in its broader 
aspects, Thanksgiving Day is, after all, in about the same predicament as 
Christmas. This brings us to a recognition of the fact that Thanksgiving 
Day has not always kept the select company supposed by the writer re- 
ferred to. Nor can it be said that it was New England that imparted to 
the day its sombre features, for it had such features, and was made compul- 
sory like the Sunday observances. Where, then, shall we look for the origin 
of Thanksgiving. A writer in the Mew Englander (1879, p. 240) says: 


‘¢ There is a certain tradition which wanders about New England in a lawless kind of way, and 
which undertakes to account for the origin of Thanksgiving Day. The story runs somewhat as fol- 
lows: In the early days of the New England settlements, the people somewhere were gathered to- 
gether to consider the propriety of appointing a day for fasting and prayer, in view of the many 
sorrows and calamities by which they were then encompassed. One brother, more cheerful-hearted 
than the rest, ventured to suggest the propriety of counting up the many blessings which had fallen to 
their lot, and impressed his thought so deeply upon the minds of those present that they concluded to 
appoint a day of thanksgiving instead of a day of fasting. From this ancient circumstance we have 
our modern festival. Twice, within a year or two, we have encountered this tradition coming from 
the pulpit on Thanksgiving Day. From this and other incidents of a similar kind we have been led 
to believe that the people at large have rather obscure ideas on the general subject. It is not at all 
unlikely that somewhere and at some time, in a local New England church, matters took shape 
in the way described in the above tradition. But it is quite certain that our November festival did 
not have its origin in that manner.” 
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The writer then goes on to say that the origin of the day is hard to find, 
suggesting that Increase Mather, if alive, could tell all about it. Yet the 
origin of the story which he recites is preserved in the ancient records of 
Charlestown, where, under date of February 5, 1631, we learn that the fast 
day previously appointed ‘‘ was changed, and ordered to be kept as a day 
of thanksgiving,” on account of the arrival of a ship with provisions. 

The idea of Thanksgiving Day is as old as the human race. It is a part 
of natural religion. In connection with the fruits of the earth, the thanks- 
giving festival has been celebrated from the remotest antiquity. We find it 
in the Seventh Idyll of Theocritus, where Simichidas says: ‘‘ Now, this is 
our way tothe Thalysia; for our friends, in sooth, are making a feast to 
Demeter (Ceres) of the beautiful robe, offering the first fruits of their abun- 
dance. Since, for them, in bounteous measure, the goddess has piled the 
threshing floor with barley.” Plutarch tells of the emperor who, after his 
return to Rome from a disastrous campaign, concealed the facts and pro- 
claimed a ‘‘ Thanksgiving,” which was duly observed ; explaining, when the 
facts came to be known, that he did not wish to deprive the people of a day 
of enjoyment. 

Under the Hebrew dispensation thanksgiving was observed as the Feast 
of Tabernacles, or of the Ingathering ; earlier in the season there being the 
festival of First Fruits, in connection with which the people were reminded 
of the giving of the Law. The idea of law was also connected with the 
feast of Demeter or Ceres; and the analogy between the classic and the 
Hebrew festival is significant and worthy of investigation. But the ancient 
thanksgiving did not, as some have fancied, skip down over the ages to find 
an exclusive home in America. In one way or another it was always 
observed. On the Continent, as in parts of England, it occurred at Martin- 
mas. Indeed, it was a popular institution in England before it fairly had a 
foothold in Massachusetts. Butler, who wrote in 1651, gives a better idea 
of the true state of things in a few lines than could be given by any formal 
history : 

** For Hudibras who thought he ’ad won 
The field as certain as a gun, 
And having routed the whole troop, 
With victory was cock-a-hoop ; 


Thinking he ’ad done enough to purchase 
Thanksgiving Day among the Churches,” 


When we go back to the century before Butler, it is found to be filled up 
with fasts and thanksgivings, especially during the time of Elizabeth, as the 
publications of the Parker Society prove. Under Elizabeth it was expressly 
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ordered that on Thanksgiving Days no servile labor should be performed, and 
severe penalties were attached to the violation of the order. The New Eng- 
land worthies adopted the principle. In 1559° Thanksgiving entered into 
Rogation Day, and it was ordered that thanks should then be offered ‘ for 
the increase and abundance of His fruits upon the face of the earth.” In 
the seventeenth century the custom was continued, and in the year 1749, 
when Massachusetts was dumb, Henry speaks, in his published sermon, of 
the ‘‘ Ze Deums, proclamations, forms of prayers and thanksgivings, ser- 
mons,” etc., that abounded. Such, then, was the state of things in England. 
Indeed, just-before the Plymouth colonists came over, the special thanks- 
givings had been incorporated into the Prayer Book; while Copeland’s 
‘*Virginia’s God be Thanked,” preached before the Virginia Company in 
Bow church, illustrated the tendency of the times, he being followed by 
Dr. Donne. The early settlers brought with them a traditional respect 
for days of thanksgiving. Nevertheless, false notions on this subject 
abound, and Thanksgiving Day, is popularly supposed to have been estab- 
lished first at Plymouth, and continued without interruption, from the 
Landing until now; while a supplementary theory declares that the so- 
called originators of the festival intended thereby to suppress Christmas. 

In the first place, however, it must be stated that the earliest service of 
this kind was held by Church of England men, the Popham colonists, who, 
August 9, 1607 (O. S.), landed upon Monhegan, near the Kennebec, 
and, under the shadow of a high cross, listened to a sermon by Chaplain 
Seymour, also “ gyving god thanks for our happy metinge and saffe aryvall 
into the contry.” 

Next we pass to Plymouth, where, in 1621, the autumn after the arrival, 
a notable thanksgiving was held. The brief accounts present a joyous pic- 
ture. As we learn from Winslow, the harvest being gathered, the gover- 
nor “‘ sent four men on fowling, that so we might, after a special manner, 
rejoice together,” and the traditional turkey was added to the abundant 
venison. The people gave themselves up to recreation, and the great Chief 
Massasoit was feasted for three days with his ninety swarthy retainers. 

Possibly, on this first Plymouth thanksgiving there was more carousing 
than we suppose, while there is not the slightest indication of any religious 
observance. Massasoit and his braves, no doubt, enjoyed it all greatly, as 
the thanksgiving idea was entertained by the Indians before their contact 
with whites, and in their celebrations there was much excess. How much 
‘‘comfortable warm water” the grave and reverend elders themselves con- 
sumed during those three days of jollity Bradford does not say. 

In 1622 there is no mention of thanksgiving, but in 1623 a day was kept ; 
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not, however, in the autumn, as a harvest festival, but in July, upon the 
arrival of some provisions. After this nothing more is heard of thanksgiv- 
ing at Plymouth for nearly half a century. So far as the colonial records 
go, they indicate that the day did not find a revival until 1668, when 
there was some kind of a thanksgiving. Again, June 27, 1689, there 
was a thanksgiving for the accession of William and Mary. In 1690 an 
autumnal thanksgiving was held, and the next year Plymouth Colony was 
merged in Massachusetts, and so passes out of the story. If any festival 
can be said to have been established, it was established in imitation of the 
old customs across the sea. Distinct religious societies, however,4may 
have kept occasional thanksgivings, as the people at Barnstable observed 
thanksgiving December 22, 1636, and December 11, 1639. 

In the Massachusetts Colony, the first thanksgiving was held at Boston, 
July 8, 1630, it being a special occasion, having no reference to harvests. 
Again, in February, 1631, there was a thanksgiving, as already noticed. 
In the October following a thanksgiving was held for the safe arrival of 
‘*Mrs. Winthrop and her children.” In these appointments we do not find 
the thanksgiving that we know to-day, nor do we detect any fell design 
against Christmas. In 1632, on June 5th, there was a thanksgiving for the 
victories in the Palatinate, and in October another for the harvest. In 1637 
there was a thanksgiving for victory over the Pequots, and in 1638 for the 
arrival of ships and for the harvest. The thanksgiving days from 1634 to 
1684 numbered about twenty-one, or less than one in every two years. The 
celebration of 1676 had special reference to the victory over King Philip, 
though there were those in Church’s expedition who had ‘‘much doubt 
then, and afterward seriously inquired, whether burning their enemies alive 
could be consistent with humanity and the benevolent principles of the 
Gospel.” That of 1661 was for ‘‘ stopping the bottles of heaven,” and re- 
straining the ‘‘ excessive rajgns.” 

From this period until the Revolution a thanksgiving of some kind oc- 
curred nearly every year, and even twice in the same year, as in 1742, as 
we learn from the manuscript records at the State House in Boston, which 
have been searched with reference to establishing the position taken in this 
article. Some of these days were appointed by the royal governors, while, 
again, they were ordered by the king or queen, or by the home board of 
trade. The people were ordered to give thanks when an heir to the throne 
was expected, and when the royal stranger arrived Massachusetts tried to 
be thankful again. Thus they filled up the tale of feasts, such as they were, 
the matter not being in the hands of the people as popularly supposed, and 
not being an exhibition of local gratitude. Under the date, however, of 
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Thursday, December 19, 1689, the Massachusetts General Court expressed 
itself as follows : 

“It having pleased the God of Heaven to mitigate His many frowns upon 
us in the Summer past, with a mixture of some very signal Favors, and in 
the midst of wrath, so far to remember Mercy ; that our harvests have not 
wholly failed, that our Indian enemies have had a check put upon their De- 
signs of blood and. spoil, that others have not seen their desires accom- 
plished upon us, and that we have such hopes of our just God’s yet adding 
more perfection to our deliverance ;—Inasmuch also as the great God hath 
of late raised up such a defence to the Protestant Religion and. interest 
abroad in the world, Especially in the happy accession of their Majesties 
Our sovereign King William and Queen Mary to the throne. It is there- 
fore ordered that Thursday the nineteenth of December instant be kept as 
a day of thanksgiving throughout the Colony, and all servile labor on that 
day is hereby inhibited and the several ministers and assemblies are ex- 
horted to observe the same in celebrating the just praises of Almighty God 
of whose tender mercies it is that we are not consumed.” 

Thursday, July 14, 1692, we find a bill sent up to the Representatives 
setting apart a day for solenin thanksgiving for the preservation of their 
Majesties, the continuance of peace within the three kingdoms, the safe 
arrival of his Excellency the Governer, etc. ; it was read and consented to 
by William Phips. 

Thursday, June 18, 1696. A bill was ordered to be drawn up ap- 
pointing a day of thanksgiving for the early discovery of a horrid and de- 
testable plot and conspiracy to assassinate the royal person of his sacred 
Majesty, and for the preservation of his Majesty and his kingdom from 
insurrection and invasion, and accordingly presented, read, and agreed to. 

Coming into the reign of Queen Anne we find her making thanksgiving 
compulsory, like Elizabeth and others. In 1713 Anne speaks as follows in 
the Massachusetts records : : 

“Whereas by our Royal Proclamation bearing date the 18th Day of 
May last, we did appoint and command that a general thanksgiving to Al- 
mighty God for the peace should be observed throughout Eng., Wales, and 
the town of Burwick upon Tweed, on Tuesday the sixteenth day of June 
instant, which time having been humbly Represented to us to be too short 
for making the preparations necessary for so great a Solemnity. We have 
thought fit by the advice of our Privy Council to issue our Royal Proc., 
hereby declaring, that Gen. Thanksgiving shall be observed in England, 
the dominion of Wales, and the town of Burwick upon Tweed, on Tuesday 
the 7th day of July, to be strictly observed on pain of suffering such pun- 
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ishment as we can justly inflict on such as shall contemn or neglect the per- 
formance of so religiousa duty. Given in Court at Kensington June 8 1713, 
God save the Queen.” 

From this proclamation in particular we see how little reason there is for 
crediting the New Englanders with having made the observance obligatory 
and repulsive, as often charged. 

In Connecticut the records show that thanksgivings were ordered at in- 
tervals from 1639 down to 1716, after which the observance was quite regu- 
lar, all ‘‘ servile labor” being prohibited on that day, as in England and all 
New England. Fast days often followed the festival,.and were ordered in 
the same proclamation. In 1660 the New Haven authorities confessed that 
they were nonplussed ; as the scribe observes, they could not ‘‘ pich vpon a 
day.” 

In Rhode Island, as elsewhere, various of the Massachusetts appoint- 
ments were observed. In New Jersey the records of thanksgiving are 
few, though common political events appear to have been improved quite 
regularly. 

In Virginia, whose early history was overshadowed by frightful calam- 
ities, little appears to have been done, yet days were observed in obedience 
to the home government. The records need to be searched in order to 
show the particulars of the observance ; yet the same royal proclamations 
that reached to New England went to Virginia, and with substantially the 
same results. 

Coming to New York, we find Mr. Brodhead saying in his history, that 
the proclamation by government authority in this State of days of fasting 
and days of thanksgiving was a custom derived from Holland. Yet with 
this able and worthy writer everything was ‘‘ Dutch.” 

The records of thanksgiving in New York are so scattered that it would 
be difficult to bring them together in an ordered series. As in New Eng- 
land, the observance during the seventeenth century was sporadic. Only 
about a dozen mentions of the day are found in the colonial documents. 

In New York, as elsewhere, the people were not always happy in the 
selection of the occasion for thanksgiving. One of the early festivals re- 
corded was that of 1644. A manuscript which the Dutch preserved at the 
Hague shows that in 1644 the New Yorkers marched to Greenwich, Conn., 
and shot or burned alive five or six hundred Indians, including women and 
children. They then marched back to New York, and sat down to a thanks- 
giving dinner. 

In 1654, New York found a more fitting occasion for thanksgiving in the 
peace arranged between England and Holland ; but the next year it was for 
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the victory over the Swedes in New Jersey. In 1659 general prosperity 
was the staple of gratitude among the burghers, and in 1664 the ‘‘ Esopus 
war” was ended with thanks. In 1665, New Amsterdam changed hands, 
and the English kept thanksgiving for the ‘‘ conquest.” Three years later 
all parties were very grateful for the birth of an heir to the throne ; and in 
1696 the people were thankful for the preservation of the king. In 1755, 
New York, like New England, was in a blaze of thanksgiving glory for the 
victory of Sir William Johnson at Lake George; and in 1760 there was a 
thanksgiving day for the conquest of Canada. In New York, New England, 
and the other colonies political or military events took the lead, the harvests 
holding a subsidiary place. 

After the close of the Revolution a tendency to make Thanksgiving Day 
a regular institution in New York was at once apparent, and Governor John 
Jay, in 1795, issued a proclamation for the 11th of November. The act, 
however, was seized upon by politicians, who maintained that he was seek- 
ing to flatter religious prejudices. At an early period, also, the mayors of 
New York were accustomed to appoint a day of thanksgiving, in accordance 
with the recommendation of, the council, and that of December 16, 1799, 
appears to have been the first so ordered. Yet the observance of the day 
until Governor Clinton’s time was more or less broken. The festival was 
kept, however, by Episcopalians, according to the provisions of the Prayer 
Book, other religious bodies at the same time following their own pre- 
ferences. Clinton’s course, like Jay’s, excited criticism. At the east end 
of Long Island there was no little murmuring, because the day did not 
coincide with the local custom. It appears that the people of East and 
South Hampton observed thanksgiving on the Thursday after the cattle 
were driven home from the common pastures at Montauk Point, the day of 
the return of the cattle being fixed annually, with due solemnity, at the town 
meeting. Hence there was a collision, and the herdsmen were divided, 
striving as the herdsmen of Abram’s cattle strove with those of Lot. But 
this was no case of an immovable body opposed to an irresistible force, and, 
therefore, the opponents of Clinton gave way, though not without many ex- 
postulations. Here was the beginning of the movement which led to the 
first presidential proclamation nationalizing Thanksgiving Day. 


NoTe.—Some valuable matter on Thanksgiving will be found in the Mew Englander (1879, pp. 
240-252). The reader will also find interesting material relating to Thanksgiving proclamations in 
Hough’s Collections. The earliest form for the celebration of Thanksgiving Day appears to be that 
of the American Book of Common Prayer, drawn up by representatives of Pennsylvania. 
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INVENTOR OF THE SUBMARINE TORPEDO—The summer tourist in search 
of the salt breeze may have eyed with anxiety the mysterious caution posted 
off one or two of our coast defences not to anchor in that vicinity by reason 
of ‘‘ TORPEDOES!” Such anchorage grounds are rigidly avoided, and 
Government officers proceed in their experiments with these dangerous 
monsters without fear of exterminating peaceful craft unawares. As an in- 
strument of war, the torpedo is coming forward ; and had both parties in the 
recent Egyptian embroglio been possessed of navies, its modern methods 
would have been heard from. The principal defence of New York harbor, in 
case of a sudden rupture, is presumed to lie, we believe, in the capabilities 
of a torpedo-boat at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

The submarine machine is claimed to be an American invention. Gene- 
ral Henry L. Abbot, in charge of the United States Engineer School of 
Application at Willett’s Point, Long Island, having examined the subject 
historically, finds David Bushnell, an undergraduate of Yale College in 
1771-75, its originator, and in a quarto pamphlet lately published for the 
use and information of his corps, introduces all the known authentic refer- 
ences and extracts showing what Bushnell accomplished. The common 
impression that this individual, who became an officer in the Revolutionary 
Army, first turned his attention to the effect of submarine explosions for 
the one purpose of blowing up English men-of-war in our waters, is found 
not to be correct. He studied the subject before the war broke out—as early 
as his Freshman year, 1771, and himself speaks of making experiments 
‘*to prove that powder would take fire under water.” . His famous Ameri- 
can Turtle, the father of torpedoes, so to speak, which attempted to blow 
up the ‘‘ Asia”’ in 1776, was projected and completed while he was a student, 
and it is high praise which Lieutenant F. M._Barber, of the navy, awards 
him when he says, that notwithstanding its failure to accomplish anything 
against the enemy, it was ‘‘ the most perfect thing of its kind that has ever 
been constructed, either before or since the time of Bushnell.” 

During the early part of the war Bushnell’s efforts to injure the British 
shipping were unsuccessful, but his ingenuity and ability were recognized, 
and he was finally rewarded with an appointment as captain-lieutenant in 
the newly raised corps of sappers and miners. Promoted in 1781 to a full 
captaincy, he participated in the siege operations at Yorktown, and some- 
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time after the war removed to Georgia, where he died at an advanced age 
as a highly respected physician. 

In summing up Captain Bushnell’s contributions to scientific warfare, 
General Abbot concludes that he was the first to perceive and experiment- 
ally establish that the pressure of water alone may develop an intensity of 
action in a subaqueous explosion sufficient to destroy a vessel in the vicin- 
ity, that it was he who gave the name “torpedo” to a case containing a 
charge of gunpowder to be fired under water, and that he introduced the 
use of submarine boats and of drifting torpedoes. Fulton, coming after, 
originated the use of submarine mines, or torpedoes anchored to obstruct 
achannel. ‘‘ Ina word,” says Abbot, ‘‘ Fulton simply improved upon and 
developed Bushnell’s offensive machines, but he originated the method of 
operating now known as defensive torpedo warfare. Finally, Samuel Colt, 
by introducing electricity as the agent for igniting the charges, rendered it 
possible to perfect both classes of torpedoes. To these three men, Ameri- 
cans all, we owe more than to any others the inauguration of this new 
and important mode of maritime warfare, which, by strengthening the 
hands of the weak, has done and is doing much to justify the sentiment in- 
scribed by Fulton upon the title-page of his first treatise upon torpedo war, 
‘The Liberty of the Seas will be the Happiness of the Earth.’” 


Durr fh 


THE WASHINGTON PEDIGREE AND SHIELD—The death of Colonel 
Joseph L. Chester must prove as much a deprivation to those work- 
ing in the same field in America as to the English public, with whom 
he earned the reputation of being, as one of his admirers there writes of 
him, ‘‘ a gentleman unrivalled and unapproachable in his own departments 
of genealogy.” He will be missed by many individuals engaged in tracing 
their ancestry back to the motherland, and to whom in his lifetime he ren- 
dered valuable assistance. More than all, he was cut short in the midst of 
investigations into Washington’s pedigree, which he had pursued so far as 
to overthrow heretofore accepted but incorrect theories respecting the first 
emigrants, and whose further researches and final conclusions were awaited 
with a lively interest on both sides of the water. In this matter, as is well 
known, Colonel Chester established the fact several years since that the 
John and Lawrence Washington whom Sparks, Irving, Baker, and others 
describe as the first Washingtons to come to Virginia, and the former of 
whom is given as the direct ancestor of the ‘‘ Father of his Country,” never 
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emigrated to America, but lived, died, and were buried in England. This 
finding took historians and genealogists by surprise, not a few being ‘dis- 
appointed, and, in the interval since, little more has been reaped beyond 
discussions and suspense. Colonel Chester himself, however, to use his 
own word, had a firm ‘‘ belief” that he had established the identity of 
the true emigrants, John and Lawrence, and showed his evidence to his 
friends, but refrained from publishing anything until every link was com- 
plete and the pedigree unimpeachable. The final link was the missing will 
of the first John Washington, of Virginia, whose signature was needed for 
comparison with that on a deed discovered in England and supposed to be 
drawn by the same John. A vexatious doubt thus attaches to the matter. 
What, in the eyes of some, lent interest to the pedigree heretofore was 
the quality of Washington’s ancestry, the line being traceable regularly to 
Lawrence Washington, of ‘‘ gentle” blood, who, in 1533, and again in 1546, 
appears as Mayor of Northampton, with his home at Sulgrave, in that shire, 
and which, still standing, is the oldest known Washington manor-house in 
England. It is pleasant to know, perhaps, that our first President was well 
connected, and, so far as this point goes, it appears that Colonel Chester's 
researches, could the Virginia link have been supplied, would still have con- 
nected him with the Northampton family. In regard to this we have almost 
a positive assurance from the Rev. J. N. Simpkinson, author of ‘‘ The 
Washingtons,” who was given the opportunity of examining Colonel Ches- 
ter’s new material, and with whom he freely exchanged views on the subject. 
In a letter to the ation of April 15, 1880, he writes: ‘‘I hope I am not 
saying too much, under the circumstances, in adding that some of these docu- 
ments seemed to me to supply strong presumptive proof that the emigrants 
would be found, after all, to have sprung from the Northampton stock, 
though of a generation below that which was erroneously pointed out [by 
Sparks, Baker, etc.]. In this case Brington and Sulgrave would not lose 
their interest to Americans.” And so they would not. A view of the 
Washington manor of Brington, whither the son of Lawrence of Sulgrave 
went to reside, appeared in THE MAGAZINE for August, 1881, with a brief 
article from the pen of Mr. Simpkinson. The Sulgrave manor, older still, 
is at present occupied by an English farmer, and it seems to have received 
but little notice. One of its interesting features is the shield, or family coat 
of arms, cut into the stone in the porchway, a fac-simile of which, reduced, 
is presented on the next page, drawn from a cast of the original, for the 
use of which we are indebted to Mr. E. M. Tuffley, now in this country 
with interesting material respecting the Northampton Washingtons. This 
is believed to be the earliest specimen of the shield extant. Upon the ques- 
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tion whether its stars and bars suggested the stars and stripes for the 
American flag in the war for independence, about which our English friends 
seem to entertain little doubt, something further may be said in a future 
number of THE MAGAZINE. That the flag 
should somewhat resemble the shield may be 
a coincidence, but the probability that it is 
anything more can hardly be entertained. ! 4 

Lawrence Washington, the Mayor, lived to 
a good old age. His wife’s name was Amée. 
She was buried in a vault in the Sulgrave 
church, and to this day may be seen in its 
south aisle, near the old pew, the family tomb- 
stone, with its brasses, inscription, effigies of 
the children, and a well-worn coat of arms. 
The inscription, which runs as follows: ‘‘ Here 
lyeth buried y* bodys of Lawrence Washing- 
ton Gent. & Amee his wyf by whome he 
had issue IIII sons & VII daughts w Lawrence dyed y°* day of 
an? 15— & Amee deceased the VI day of October an? Dm 1564,” shows 
that Lawrence expected to be buried in the same spot, when the dates left 
blank would be inserted; but, being buried elsewhere, the dates remain 
blank. The character of the lettering in this oldest known Washington 
gravestone inscription is represented in Lawrence’s name, given below, re- 
duced one-half in size, and drawn from an original rubbing of the ancient 
brass. But these memorials bring us back to the main question—Was this 
Lawrence the direct ancestor, distant seven generations, of George Wash- 
ington ? 


Lewene Watlhnoti Geiit 
A RARE NEWSPAPER—“ JOIN OR DIE”—The Stamp Act agitation de- 
veloped, among other things, the resources of colonial editors. They as- 


sailed it with every shaft that wit and pen could forge within the bounds of 
loyalty. One anonymous individual manifested the degree of his public 
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spirit by issuing a special sheet wherein to air the sentiments of certain 
writers whose contributions were rejected by ‘‘ the printers in York” as 
being written ‘‘ with greater freedom’ than was prudent. The heading 
of this newspaper, of which a reduced fac-simile is here presented, shows 
the same device which was subsequently used at the opening of the Revo- 
lutionary War, and which is also said to have been printed in Pennsylvania 
ten years before as an insignia for colonial union against the Indians. But 
for Stamp-Act times the sheet in question appears to have been unique, and 
but one number is known to have been issued. A copy is preserved in the 
library of Yale College, and the query is made whether there were more 
numbers ; also, where was the paper published? Certain references in its 
columns indicate that it was outside of New England. Had the editor 
shown more personal grit and come out over his own name he might have 
been honored with conspicuous mention in history ; but he was at least 
facetious, as he announces his identity and locality as follows: ‘‘ Printed 
by Andrew Marvel, at the Sign of the Bribe Refused, on Constitution Hill, 
North America.” The paper—a single sheet, about ten inches wide by fif- 
teen in length—contains but two articles, one signed ‘‘ Philoleutherus,” the 
other ‘“ Philopatriz,’’ which are argumentative and rampant against the 
Stamp. 
JOIN on DIE. 





Saturpay, September 21, 1765. [NUMB. 1.] 


The Conftitutional .& e) oe COURANT: 


Containing Matters interefting to LIBERTY, ce | and no wife repugnint to Loy aLty. 




















The use of the snake as the tocsin for union is explained quite satisfac- 
torily in Preble’s ‘‘ History of the American Flag.” It denoted both defi- 
ance and vigilance. The device, as it appears in the head- 
ing annexed, was reproduced soon after by the Boston 
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ii Evening Post, evidently as something new. Can any one 
5 inform us certainly whether it appeared earlier than 1765 ? 
F -The articles were reprinted in the Connecticut Gazette, 
2 and as for the Stamp itself, it was repeatedly caricatured 


as the Death’s-head, as in the subjoined cut from one of 
the New England papers of 1765. The Maryland Gazette of October 31st 
of that year brought it out, with the alliterative phrase, ‘‘ The Times are 
Dreadful, Dismal, Doleful, Dolorous, and Dollar-less,”” appended in black 
letters. 
































A MEMORIAL SKETCH OF FREDERIC DE PEYSTER, LL.D. 


The founder of the American branch of the family, Johannes de Peyster, a native 
of Haarlem, in Holland, and of Huguenot descent, settled in New Amsterdam in 
1652, where he died in 1685 after having faithfully discharged, under both the Dutch 
and English rule, many offices of trust and honor, including those of alderman, 
deputy mayor, and mayor. His sons, Abraham, Johannes, and Cornelius, were re- 
spectively esteemed for their private worth and public spirit, and became eminent in 
the history of the colony. The succeeding generations of the family to the present 
time have enjoyed the respect of the community, and have intermingled by marriage 
with other reputable families of the State, whose names are associated with its 
early history. 

The late Frederic de Peyster was born in this city on November 18, 1796. He 
was a direct descendant of Abraham de Peyster, and son of Frederic de Peyster. 
His mother was Helen Hake, daughter of Commissary-General Samuel Hake. 
Mr. de Peyster gave early evidence of the possession of qualities which indicated 
for him an honorable and useful: sr, and marked him as well fitted to maintain 
the honor of the family name. . « was carefully prepared for college at Nassau 
Hall, under Dr. Eigenbrodt, and at the grammar school of Dr. Chase, in Pough- 
keepsie. In both of these institutions, celebrated for their excellent standard of 
scholarship, he distinguished himself by his diligence and proficiency, and the su- 
perior opportunities which their high character afforded exercised no small influ- 
ence on his subsequent career in strengthening the generous proclivities with which 
he had been happily endowed. After a sedulous and faithful attention to his duties 
in the collegiate course at Columbia College, where he attained high scholarly rank 
in a class of distinction, he graduated in 1816. 

Inheriting the preferences of his paternal ancestors, he chose the profession of 
the law, and in the preparatory studies for his vocation enjoyed the friendship and 
guidance of the celebrated jurists, Peter Augustus Jay, afterward a President of this 
Society, and the venerable Peter Van Schaack. In 1819 he was admitted to the 
bar, and devoted himself to chancery practice. His legal talents and_ proficiency 
soon attracted the official notice of Governor DeWitt Clinton, who appointed him a 
Master in Chancery in 1820, The executive force, sound judgment, and integrity 
which he displayed in the discharge of his official duties, secured his continuance in 
that office for the long period of seventeen years. 

Shortly after his admission to the bar he became interested in the military organ- 
ization of the State, and was appointed a Captain in the 115th Regiment. In 
1825 he was selected by Brigadier-General Fleming as an aid, and shortly afterward 
became a member of Governor Clinton’s staff as Military Secretary for the South- 
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ern District of the State. In this field, which the young citizen’s patriotic sense of 
duty had impelled him to enter, he displayed the same sterling common-sense and 
administrative talent which he manifested in his profession, and on more than 
one occasion his excellent legal capacity was of great service to his superior officers. 

At the period of his retirement from his office of Master in Chancery, Mr. de 
Peyster had increased, by sagacious and profitable investments, the large patrimony 
which he had inherited, to such an extent as to compel his relinquishment of his pro- 
fessional career for the purpose of devoting himself to the management of his estate. 
From that period to his death, his life, though not distinguished by civic position or 
notable event, was no less honorable and useful than it would have been had he con- 
tinued in the path which leads to professional distinction and public preferment. The 
public spirit of the good citizen suffered no abatement from his disinclination for 
public station, and in the political discussions and struggles of the day his opinions 
were listened to with attention, and his personal influence was of weight. In the 
business community, to which his interests commanded him, his hereditary upright- 
ness, thorough legal knowledge, and sound financial judgment were recognized in a 
marked manner, and he became a director and trustee of many monetary institutions 
of the city. His conscientious and able contribution to their faithful management 
was an important factor in the prosperity of these institutions, among which may be 
instanced here the noted Tontine Association, of which he was the last surviving 
associate, and the affairs of which were managed by him with the care - fidelity 
which he bestowed on his private interests. 

But it is chiefly in the nobler fields of religious, philanthropic, and intellectual 
activity that the monuments of his life and character were erected, and remain as 
conspicuous examples. Placed by the possession of a large fortune above harassing 
personal cares, he was enabled to follow the high preferences of his nature, and the 
gentleman of leisure became a constant and faithful laborer in these fields until the 
day of his death. 

The religious element was conspicuous in his nature. His logical and well- 
disciplined mind early accepted the truths of Christianity, and through life, by his 
zeal, personal activity, and substantial aid in the diffusion of those truths and the in- 
culcation of moral principle, he exhibited the character of the sterling Christian gen- 
tleman. At various periods he was a Trustee of the Bible Society and other religious 
bodies, and at the date of his death was Warden of the Church of the Ascension in 
this city, with whose notable efficiency in the cause of “carey he was largely 
identified. 

To measures for improving the condition of the unfortunate and suffering his 
large human sympathy led him to extend at all times his hearty aid and co-operation. 
During the three score years of his manhood and venerable old age he served most 
faithfully in the boards of management of many charitable and educational institu- 
tions, and the instances of his liberal benefactions are numerous on their records. 
As Trustee of the Free School Society, and of the Institution for the Instruc- 
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tion of the Deaf and Dumb, Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Leake 
and Watts Orphan House, Vice-President of the Home for Incurables, and of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, he was thus especially active, 
and effected, by his advice and material assistance, many salutary measures for further- 
ing the humane purposes and extending the usefulness of these institutions. But 
large as his public beneficence was in connection with these and other bodies, it was 
in private that he preferred to exercise the generosity of his nature by extending his 
countenance, advice, and bounty to suffering worth, and his unostentatious liberality 
endeared him to its recipients. 

Interested in all plans for the public welfare, his efforts in connection with insti- 
tutions established for the intellectual elevation of his fellow beings will cause his 
name to be gratefully remembered by all who enjoy their facilities or appreciate their 
great importance to the individual and the State. To these in particular his time, 
talents, and means were given with a noble disinterestedness which was commen- 
surate with his great love of letters and high culture. 

In 1824 Mr. de Peyster became a member of this Society, and during his connec- 
tion with it of nearly sixty years evinced the most ardent interest in its welfare and 
purposes. A constant and watchful attention to its needs and interests characterized 
his discharge of the numerous trusts with which the Society successively recog- 
nized and honored his great services. He was its Corresponding Secretary from 
1827 to 1837, its Foreign Secretary in 1844, its Second Vice-President from 1850 to 
1853, and President during the respective terms from 1864 to 1866, and from 1873 
to the recent period of his death. His courteous manners and genial disposition 
were most happily displayed in his official relations with the Society, and his deci- 
sions as its presiding officer were characterized by accuracy and impartiality. His 
devotion to its interests, in which both the sympathy of the scholar and the activity 
of the associate were zealously manifested, gave him a hold on its affections which 
lasted to the close of his life. His gifts to it were many and important, and his per- 
sonal efforts in increasing its collections in all departments will be held in remem- 
brance as the offering of a genuine lover of history, art, and archeology. ‘ 

On his retirement from the Presidency in 1867, the Foreign Corresponding Sec- 
retary of the Society, Mr. Bancroft, in paying a merited tribute to his services in its 
behalf, spoke as follows : 

‘“‘T rise to offer a resolution expressive of the gratitude which this Society owes 
to its retiring President. No man living has done more than he, first, to restore life 
to the Society when it had fallen into a state of languor and decay, and then by per- 
sistent zeal to raise it from the condition of feebleness to established and ever- 
increasing prosperity. When, forty years ago, the Society invoked the aid of the 
Legislature, Mr. de Peyster, then in the prime of life, was selected as its agent, and 
he discharged the laborious duty with patience, earnestness, and success. Those 
who witnessed his exertions at the time left their testimony that on a similar occa- 
sion ‘ they would sooner have his assistance than that of any other person whom 
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they knew,’ and the records of the Society show their grateful acknowledgment of 
his merits as their envoy. Having thus secured our continuance, he labored inde- 
fatigably as the chairman of a committee to raise funds for the purpose of erecting 
the beautiful structure in which we are now assembled, himself giving an example of 
liberality. He was the Chairman of our Building Committee at the time when this 
edifice was raised, and attended to the difficult business of supervision with exem- 
plary fidelity. The original drawings of birds by Audubon form a principal gem in 
our collections, and Mr. de Peyster was chairman of the committee by whom they 
were secured to us. He was, too, a most efficient member of the committee by 
which the large and invaluable collection of Egyptian antiquities was brought under 
our roof and became our property. He has served us faithfully in various important 
offices, and finally, for a succession of years has filled the chair of President of our 
body with unwearied diligence and unquestioned impartiality. As he retires from 
that station he has the satisfaction of seeing that the Society has grown, under his 
administration, in dignity and in members, and he now transfers it to his successor in 
a state of progressive prosperity and of perfect harmony among its members.” 

Mr. Bancroft then submitted the following resolution, which was adopted 
unanimously : 

“Resolved, That the thanks of the Society are eminently due and are hereby 
given to Frederic de Peyster, our retiring President, for the assiduity, courtesy, and 
fairness with which he has discharged the various duties of his office, and for the 
long ard faithful career of services by which he has largely contributed to bring it to 
the high state of prosperity which it now enjoys.” 

Mr. de Peyster possessed a keen taste for historic investigation, and his numer- 
ous discourses and researches have won for him a reputable name among scholars 
and patrons of letters. Of his addresses before this Society there have been printed 
the anniversary addresses on ‘‘ The Moral and Intellectual Influence of Libraries,” in 
1866 ; on “William the Third as a Reformer,” in 1869; on “The Representative 
Men of the English Revolution,” in 1876; and on “The Life and Administration of 
tlre Earl of Bellomont,” in 1879. These works give evidence of careful research, 
much erudition, and a nice scholarly discrimination of the shades of historical criti- 
cism. His style is characterized by clearness in the conception of his subject, con- 
ciseness and vigor of expression, and a felicitous use of classical allusion which 
reveals the liberally educated gentleman of the old school. 

Mr. de Peyster was twice married ; on May 15, 1820, to Mary Justina, daughter 
of John Watts, Esq., a lady of uncommon intelligence and rare personal attractions, 
whose death he was called upon to lament in 1821, and by whom he had issue, an 
only son, General John Watts de Peyster, of Tivoli, N. Y. Mr. de Peyster’s second 
wife, to whom he was married on November 14, 1839, was Mrs. Maria Antoinette 
Hone, daughter of John Kane, Esq. This lady, whose memory is dear for her nu- 
merous graces of mind and person, died on October 30, 1849. 

Besides the independent spirit, tenacity of purpose, and sterling integrity which 
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he inherited from his forefathers, Mr. de Peyster possessed in a large degree their 
domestic virtues. In social life he lived in an atmosphere of mental and moral cul- 
ture, and attracted and retained the friendship of the eminent and cultivated men of 
his day. The intimacy which existed between him and his predecessor in the Presi- 
dency of this Society, Governor Clinton, and which was one founded on similarity of 
scholarly tastes as well as personal affection, lasted till the death of that distin- 
guished statesman ; and by all who have been more recently honored with his vener- 
able friendship, or have enjoyed the intimacies and refinements of his generous hos- 
pitality, his courtesy, congeniality, and instructive conversation will be often affec- 
tionately recalled. 

Possessed of a vigorous and robust constitution, which prolonged his life beyond 
the usual span, his nature succumbed at last to the infirmities of age, and his career 
of honor and usefulness terminated in his death at Tivoli, in this State, on August 
17, 1882, at the ripe age of eighty-six years. 

It is fitting that this Society, with which he has been so closely identified during 
the greater portion of his life, with whose honorable aims he has had such a deep 
sympathy, and to whose success he has so largely contributed, should inscribe on its 
minutes its profound regret at his death. His name is eminently worthy to be asso- 
ciated in its grateful memory with those of the distinguished men who have preceded 
him in its Presidency. But not alone as of one thus connected with its history 
should his name be honored by us to-night, but as of one who, in the nearly four 
score and ten years of his life, served his generation well, whose purity of life and 
integrity of character were free from aspersion, whose tireless efforts to promote the 
humane, philanthropic, and intellectual interests of the community have con- 
tributed so largely to its character and prosperity. Unceasing and unpretentious in 
filling the full measure of his duties, his mission of good works was nobly fulfilled. 
The memory of the good citizen, the scholarly and Christian gentleman, will be af- 
fectionately cherished by his contemporaries, and his life and character should be 
venerated by the rising youth of our community as an incentive and an example. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF TRANSATLANTIC 
STEAM NAVIGATION 


[This curious, interesting, and valuable 
communication was addressed to the fa- 
ther of Cyrus W. Field, who was at that 
time engaged in his plan to connect the 
Old World and the New by an agent even 
more subtle than steam.] 


New York, January 3, 1844 
Dr. D. D. Fretp of Haddom 

My Dear Brother in Christ—Yester- 
day I received your kind letter of 30” 
ultimo and nothing but the pleasure of 
seeing you could give me more pleasure. 
I do not think we have met since we 
graduated in 1802, and judging from what 
I have experienced since my return to 
my native land I do not suppose you 
would from personal appearance have the 
slightest recollections of me. My visit 
of pleasure is mingled with sorrow, and I 
cannot help at times feeling what the ac- 
complished Mr. Addison calls “elegant 
distress.” I am not like a permanent 
resident, called to mourn the loss of a 
dear Friend, or near Relative, here and 
there, and now and then, but I am called 
to mourn alone over a generation gone. 
Those who were my seniors are nearly 
all in the churchyard. Those who were 
my cotemporaries mostly are swept from 
the throngs that live, the few remaining all 
weak and withered of their force, just wait- 
ing upon the verge of Eternity. 

I am happy to notice the sketch of 
your career and the blessings which God 
has shed around you, and in compliance 
with your request 1 hasten to give you 
some particulars of my own eventful life. 

You are probably aware that I was 
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born on the 2™4 October, 1780, in Ply- 
mouth, Connecticut. My Father, Ma- 
jor General David Smith, was born in 
Lebanon, near Norwich, December 2°, 
O. S., 1747. His Father Died when he 
was three or four years old, and as he 
had but one brother the particulars of our 
ancestry on my Father’s side are lost. 

My Mother, Ruth Hitchcock, Daugh- 
ter of Captain Aaron Hitchcock, of Suf- 
field, Connecticut, was born March 4", 
O. S., 1750. They were married No- 
vember 23°, 1769, O. S., and had four 
sons, Aaron, David, Junius and Lucius. 
My two oldest brothers have been dead 
some years. Lucius and myself survive. 
—My Grandfather Hitchcock held a cap- 
tains Commission under Geo. III4, and 
served one campaign in Canada in the 
French war of 1760 or 56. 

There were five Brothers of the Hitch- 
cocks who come out from England with 
the Pilgrim Fathers to New England. 
They held the grant of a large tract of 
land in New England, but finding on ar- 
rival that it was in possession of hostile 
tribes of Indians, they abandoned their 
grant and joined the first settlement at 
Withersfield whence they spread up Con- 
necticut River to Suffield and Spring- 
field—My Grandfather Hitchcock was_ 
living in Suffield when I went to Europe 
in 1805 and sustained great vigour of 
mind and body until near his Death, at 
the advanced age of ninety-four. 

You are no doubt aware of the course 
of my education and of the events which 
preceeded my earliest return for Europe. 
My Brother David was engaged in Com- 
mercial business in New Haven, and was 
in conjunction with Captain Elnathan 
Atwater and Captain Salt Peck of that 
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city owners of the ship Mohawk, engaged 
in the West India trade. She was cap- 
tured by a British cruiser, sent into Tor- 
tola and condemned. I was then practis- 
ing law in New Haven. They applied 
to me to go out to London and prosecute 
an Appeal in the High court of Admi- 
ralty. I accepted the invitation and em- 
barked in the Ship Alexander, Captain 
Vose, at New York, on the 25" Novem- 
ber, 1805.—At that time I had no idea 
of remaining in London longer than might 
be necessary to prosecute the Appeal. 
But the trial of cause was protracted for 
more than two years before I could get a 
hearing before the Lords of Appeal, but 
the decision of the Vice Admiralty court 
in Tortola was reversed and the avails 
of the Ship and cargo restored. In the 
mean time I became extensively engaged 
in Commerce, and connected as I was 
with the House of Tallmadge Smith & 


Co, New York, it was not an easy mat- 


ter to quit my post. In 1810 I became 
acquainted with Sarah Allen, the second 
Daughter of Thomas Allen, Esquire, of 
Huddersfield, Yorkshire. She had been 
educated at the first schools in the Coun- 
try, was an accomplished and elegant 
girl in every respect ; and what is still 
more important was one of the best and 
most Spiritually minded women that 
adorned Great Britain. 

My business required my attention in 
New York and I sailed the 19 of No- 
vember of that year, leaving my delicate 
domestic affairs in a loose unsettled state ; 
and yet I thought I should find my fair 
one single on my return. I arrived in 
New York about Christmass, remained 
until the ensuing Spring without hearing 
at all from Huddersfield, dissolved my 
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partnership and sailed for Liverpool in 
the Hercules, Captain Vose, in May, I 
arrived in June. At this time I had 
never been to M’ Allen’s house as I met 
his Daughter in the Neighbourhood of 
perdin (sic) where she was stopping a few 
weeks upon a visit to her friends and my 
friends.—I soon learned that my views 
had been disclosed to the family. The 
idea of a Yankee desiring to such an in. 
timate union with one of the family re- 
ceived a strong opposition,—But I also 
learned that two young Gentlemen of 
wealth, and just so far as wealth goes of 
respectability, had failed in their addresses 
to my fair one, although supported by 
the united strength of family influence. 
My mind was quite at ease and I knew 
what I had to do. 

I immediately wrote to her father and 
gave him references of the first American 
merchants in London and Liverpool who 
knew me and gave him my address in 
Manchester and proceeded on my jour- 
ney to Scotland. On my return no letter 
was received, and resolved to go to Hud- 
dersfield at once. I did so and sent a 
note from the George Hotel to inform 
Mr Allen that I was there, the following 
morning he called upon me and informed 
me that he had not made the enquiries 
which he should like to make ‘&c., &c. 
I perceived the old gentleman did not in- 
tend to make any and was waiting the 
events of time to quash so undesirable a 
match. I told him that he was the natu- 
ral guardian of his daughter her mother 
who was a Hague had been dead some 
years and that it was his unquestionable 
duty to see no improper person visit his 
house. I turned the conversation to the 
Military and Political wants of the day, 
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and he soon took leave in as kind a spirit 
as I could expect, but I had no idea of 
defeat and proceeded that evening to 
Leeds, sixteen miles from Huddersfield, 
waited upon some of the first commercial 
men in that place, (with whom I was do- 
ing a large business and who knew me 
well) and solicited letters to M’ Allen. 
I also wrote to my friends in London 
and Liverpool, stating what I wanted, 
and requesting them to send letters for 
me to the “George” in Huddersfield. 
I waited in Leeds until I thought the let- 
ters would be in Huddersfield and then 
taking what I received from my friends 
in Leeds returned. I found a brave col- 
lection and bundling them all into one 
huge parcel, sent them to Mr’ Allen at 
Greenhead where he resided. He came 
down to the inn almost immediately, took 
me by the hand and said he should 
be very happy to see me at his house, 


and I thought I should be very happy to 


be seen. We were married on the 9™ 
April 1812. 

By her I had one Daughter born in 
London, 11 Broad Street Buildings, Parish 
of Bishop’s-gate. 

She Manried in June — 1840 M’ Edward 
Knight Maddock, eldest son of Samuel 
Maddock, Vicar of Ropley, Hampshire. 
He was educated at Cambridge and took 
Orders in the established church. He 
was one of M’ Blunt’s curates in Steet- 
ham, a lovely village about eight miles 
from London. In October 1842 he was 
appointed by the East India Company, a 
Chaplain to the Army in India Bengal Tri- 
archivary (sic) and sailed from Portsmouth 
with his wife and little son then about two 
months old, in November of the same 
year from Calcutta. On his arrival he 
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was appointed Chaplain to the Court 
Station of Barrack Poor, about sixteen 
miles from Calcutta. In September last 
he was appointed chaplain to the im- 
portant Station of Meerut which I per- 
ceive is a little North of Delhi and about 
seven hundred miles North by East of 
Bombay. My last accounts from my 
daughter are of 16" September. When 
the family was stopping with the Bishop 
of Calcutta, and making preparations for 
their voyage of three months up the 
Ganges, they expected to leave Cal- 
cutta the beginning of October and I 
trust are in Meerut by this time. I lost 
my wife in 1836, she fell asleep with all 
the tranquility of a child, and her mem- 
ory is sweet to my soul, Thus you see 
after wandering upon a foreign strand for 
thirty-eight years, I return to my own 
my native land a solitary stranger. I 
continued my mercantile pursuits after 
my marriage sometimes in great pros- 
perity and sometimes in great adversity, 
experiencing all the vicissitudes of this 
changeable fluctuating state of existence, 
the particulars of which would probably 
afford you little interest and would make 
too long a story for you to read, until 
1832, when I visited this country with 
my wife and Daughter and commenced 
that great work of Atlantic Steam Navi- 
gation which has led to such important 
results in peace and war, and which I 
think, justifies me in claiming to have done 
more through the signal blessings of God, 
for the commerce of Europe and Amer- 
ica than any man in existence. 

You will excuse my entering upon this 
subject and noticing the details with a 
view of showing what great events are 
compassed by the most feeble means, 
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and that Providence in working out the 
mighty changes which have distinguishe 
various periods of the worst history never 
wants agents just suited to the accom- 
plishment of his purposes, 

On the 12" of August 1832 I sailed 
from London with my little family in the 
British Barque, St. Leonard, Captain 
Rutherford for New York, I chartered 
the vessel for the voyage out and had one 
hundred and fifty passengers on board. 

The passage was rough, tedious and 
protracted to fifty-seven days. The prac- 
ticability of crossing the Atlantic by 
steam and the vast advantage which must 
result from that mode of conveyance oc- 
cupied my thought and the more I con- 
sidered the subject the more clearly it 
developed itself to my mind until I be- 
came perfectly convinced that it was not 
only practicable but that it was the best 
and most philosophical mode of navigat- 


ing the Ocean. 

Upon my arrival in New York I began 
to disclose my views upon this subject, 
and to argue the question with those of 
my friends who differed with me, in opin- 
ion, and who could see nothing but in- 


superable difficulties. The project was 
never out of my mind, and all the objec- 
tions raised and all the difficulties fore- 
seen only served to confirm my own 
opinions. I answered all objectors to 
my own satisfaction, and gathered strength 
in the combat, although I knew that they 
remained unconvinced, for their incredu- 
lity was visible upon every feature. 

It was not a slight affair for an indi- 
vidual without fortune without influence, 
and without the co-operation of others, to 
devise, shape, and follow out measures 
which were to change to the structure of 
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commercial intercourse between Europe 
and America and to establish a system 
of navigation new in itself, against the 
combined interest of commercial and 
nautical men, against the uniform prac- 
tice of all past ages, and the stubborn 
unbending prejudices of men who were 
like other animals in one volatory (sic) 
sphere of action. 

Having maturely considered the under- 
taking in all its bearings, I determined 
previously to my leaving New York in 
December, 1832, to propose the scheme to 
some of the most influential merchants of 
that city, I waited upon M* Hone, Good- 
hue & Company, George Sutton and many 
others, whose names I do not recollect, 
and explained my object. The answer I 
received was characteristic if not na- 
tional, “Try the experiment when you 
get back to London, and if it succeeds 
we will come in and join you.” Not one 
favoured the plan upon independant 
grounds, I cannot say I was disappointed, 
for I did not entertain any very sanguine 
expectations that the Merchants of New 
York would lead the way. 

I sailed from New York on the 20™ 
December, and on the 24" January 
1833 arrived in London. To enlist the 
public generally at that period in such an 
undertaking appeared to me an-unlikely 
thing. The only chance of success seemed 
to be that of inducing those already en- 
gaged in the steam coasting trade, and 
who therefore had some experience in a 
small way to look favourably upon the 
project. With this view I called upon 
M’ Jones, then a director in the London 
and Edinburgh Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, whose steam vessels were then the 
largest afloat, explained to him views, 
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and solicited his co-operation in carrying 
into effect the plan of navigating the At- 
lantic by steam. 

I soon found that the experience of 
one engaged in the coasting trade was 
little better than no experience at all. 

He was totally unacquainted with for- 
eign commerce, and was utterly lost if 
you attempted to carry his mind beyond 
Scotland. After two or three interviews 
he requested me to commit my ideas to 
writing, and he would lay them before the 
Board of Directors. 

In compliance with that request I 
wrote the following letter. See N° 1 in 
the pamphlet accompanying this letter to 
Mr’ Jones and his answer N° 2. 

The answer shut the door against all 
further communications in that quarter, 
and was sufficiently discouraging. 

There was but one steam vessel in 
England besides those owned by the 


London and Edinburgh Steam Company, 
of sufficient size, or in any way adapted 
to the risk of a voyage across the Atlan- 
tic, and that belonged to London mer- 
chants. 


This ship was then in the service of 
Don Pedro, in Portugal, but was ex- 
pected home in the ensuing spring. I re- 
solved to wait her return. In May, I 
think, 1883, she arrived at Blackwall, 
and I went down immediately to ex- 
amine her. She was a strong, well built 
ship, in bad condition, miserably fitted 
up, and could not well be more filthy if a 
cargo of pigs instead of Don Pedro’s 
soldiers had inhabited her. 

Still I thought she might be put in con- 
dition to go the voyage, and accordingly 
applied to some one interested in the ship 
and offered to charter her for New York. 
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After some days spent in talking, I learned 
that there were sixteen owners and to 
induce sixteen owners of one vessel to 
listen to so preposterous a scheme as that 
of sending a steam vessel across the At- 
lantic, was entirely hopeless, and the six- 
teen owners together with the most exor- 
bitant demands for freight were aban- 
doned. 

I was now at sea again, and upon my 
own. bottom, Seeing the difficulties 
which attended all my efforts to charter 
a ship and feeling at the same time a 
growing conviction of the unsuitableness 
of the ships themselves for so long a voy- 
age, I turned my attention most seriously 
to the formation of a company for the 
purpose of building steam ships for At- 
lantic navigation. 

The more I revolved this point in my 
mind the clearer-I saw I was following 
the safest and most correct course and 
therefore was soon reconciled to former 
disappointments. 

Not a single individual whom I con- 
sulted gave me the slightest encourage- 
ment, and as yet I had taken no steps to 
ascertain the bearing of public opinion. It 
became necessary that some step of that 
kind should be taken, for I felt that ulti- 
mate success must depend upon public 
support. 

I knew London well. Few men had 
experienced more of the vicissitudes of 
commercial life than I had. The weight 
of personal influence of high standing. of 
a titled name, so important in bringing 
forward and maturing any new enterprise 
in London I had not. It must therefore 
be the intrinsic merit of the thing itself 
that could, under my guidance, carry it 
forward to a successful result. 
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On the 1* June 1835 I published a 
prospectus of a joint stock Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, in my own name, forin truth 
I could find no one to second me, propos- 
ing to raise £100,000 in two hundred and 
ten shares of £500 each, to construct 
steam ships for the New York trade. This 
prospectus was widely distributed, at a 
considerable expense of money and of 
labour. No person in the American 
trade was omitted, and most of the Pub- 
lic Companies and Public Officers were 
furnished with a Prospectus. I annex 
this Prospectus which I find my nephew 
M' Henry Smith of this city has pre- 
served, to show the time when I first 
came before the public, and to show that 
the original plan was to combine Ameri- 
can with British ships in the same line. 

Not a single share was applied for, nor 
did I expect many applications, but the 
object I had in view was answered. From 
those employed in distributing the pros- 
pectus I learned that the feeling of the 
public was upon the subject. <A few 
looked upon the scheme with some 
favour, and several gentlemen called up- 
on me, to make enquiries. Generally, 
however, the plan was treated with Sar- 
casm, Slander, and Ridicule in the high- 
est possible degree. Sly inuendoes, lies, 
open and insinuating, and every species 
of hostilities which interest and prejudice 
and ignorance could engender assailed 
me from every quarter. 

But there were some thinking gentle- 
men whose private interests were not 
likely to be affected by a change of sys- 
tem that gave some attention to the pro- 
posal, lent an ear to my argument in its 
favor, thought it a bold legitimate enter- 
prise, and encouraged me to form a Di- 
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rection and come before the public in a 
regular and more imposing way. 

The storm raised by the shipping in- 
terest generally and all the American 
trade with one single exception against 
the plan was a fearful thing to contend 
against, and I took some time to con- 
sider and weigh the matter, for the ex- 
pense was heavy, the labour immense, 
and the risk of defeat and consequent 
loss and disgrace, deserved some thought. 
At length I determined to leave the 
worst, hope for the best, and carry for- 
ward the undertaking with all the energy 
I could command. But my sanguine 
temperament prevented my seeing or an- 
ticipating a thousandth part of the trials 
and humiliations to which I was subject- 
ing myself. 

My Prospectus was revised and the 
stock capital raised to £500,000, and the 
name of it altered to the American and 
British Steam Navigation Company, but 
I had not secured a single Director. I 
called personally upon all the principal 
American houses to solicit their aid by 
becoming Directors, and every one de- 
clined. Now it was that I learned that 
if the company was formed at all it must 
be entirely independent of the shipping 
and American interest. This circum- 
stance increased. the difficulty .tenfold. 
Those must be enlisted who were 
strangers in the field, entirely unac- 
quainted with the American trade, and 
who must be argued into a belief that 
they could do what those concerned in 
the trade could not do. Having printed 
the prospectus pro forma, without a single 
name, I waited upon my own Bankers, 
Mess® Puriott Grote & Co. Mt’ Geo. 
Grote was then member of Parliament 
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for the city of London, a gentleman of 
a strong powerful mind. He saw the 
scope of the plan clearly, remarked that 
he thought it a fair, legitimate and noble 
enterprise, and no bubble, but he de- 
clined accepting either the Chair or a seat 
in the Direction, as being incompatible 
with their business as Bankers. But they 
all agreed that they had no objection to 
keep the Cash. 

I was introduced by a friend to Sir 
John Ray Reed, of the house of Reed, 
Irving & Co. He was a Director in the 
Bank of England, a member of Parliament 
from Dover, and one who carries the 
manners of the Court into the Counting 
House. 

I showed him my Prospectus and re- 
quested him to allow me to insert his 
name as Chairman of the Company. “I 
approve of the plan, sir, and have no 
doubt it will succeed, and as to raising the 


money, sir, it is nothing at all, sir; you 


will have no difficulty whatever.” “ But 
will you allow me to insert your name as 
Chairman?” “Why, sir, you know I am 
a member of Parliament for Dover. I 
have six hundred letters to answer every 
Session, am Director of the Bank of 
England, and have. a large concern here 
to look after. I am afraid it will not be in 
my power to give my time to it. If I 
were to place my name to that Prospec- 
tus I should be overwhelmed with letters 
of application, for shares from all parts 
of the Kingdom.” “ You need not, sir 
John, give yourself the slightest trouble 
on that score. I will call every morning 
for any letters addressed to you on the 
business of the company and will answer 
them all myself.” “Very well, I will 
consult with my partners and let you 
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know to morrow morning.’ ‘ At what 
time?’’ “At three o'clock.” The fol- 
lowing day at three o’clock I called again, 
when Sir John informed me his partners 
did not think he could devote the re- 
quisite time to the object, and he must 
therefore decline the Chair. “ But, sir, I 
think well of the plan, and will do all I 
can for you. You may use my name 
whenever you think proper, but I will tell 
you whom you ought to have for Direc- 
tors.” Here he enumerated the principal 
American Houses. ‘“ You ought to have 
one Director from each house.” ‘ You 
are quite right, Sir John, only you have 
omitted one. I want Sir John to be 
Chairman. I have called upon all the 
Gentlemen you have named and they all 
decline the Directorship. But I am here 
as a man of business, and I have one 
more question to ask. If I go forward and 
form this company will you take shares 
in it?” ‘Yes, I will.” When the Com- 
pany was formed, I sent him a Prospectus. 
He never took the slightest notice of it, 
or wrote for a single share. But at the 
Dinner given by the Directors at the 
Launch of the British Queen, in May 
1837, when the Governor and Corpora- 
tion of the Bank of England was given 
as a toast he did make a speech, in 
which lauded the Company, and re- 
marked that he thought it would be not 
only of vast importance to the commerce 
of Great Britain and the United States, 
but of singular benefit to the institution 
with which he had the honour of being 
connected as Deputy Governor. All 
very courtly but very useless. 

Some thought it would be impossible 
to take coal enough to steam across the 
Atlantic, others thought that a Steam 
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Ship could not live upon the high seas, 
and that the risk of such a voyage was 
too great for any one to hazard. Every 
body thought something, but nobody the 
right thing. The effect upon my mind 
of constantly and daily meeting objec- 
tions and arguing the question was a 
full and perfect conviction that the 
thing was practicable, although I was 
checked by the lectures of Dr Lardner, 
delivered in Bristol, and other parts of 
the country, proving as he thought, and 
as most of his auditors thought, the ut- 
ter impracticability of running a Steam 
Ship by steam from Portsmouth to New 
York. I made slow progress in pro- 
curing Directors, but had two or three 
upon my list. About this time I was in- 
troduced to M* Isaac Selby, then Chair- 
man of the London and Birmingham Rail 
Road, Director of the Royal Exchange 
Insurance Company, London Dock 


Company, and as a gentleman likely to 


entertain my project. I was wholly un- 
acquainted with him, but saw that he was 
a man of business, prompt and offhand. 
I explained my business. He entered into 
my views at once and requested me to call 
upon him the next day at three o'clock. 
I called accordingly. He soon came in 
his usual hasty half hop and jump way 
and sung out ‘I will be your Chairman.” 
‘I thank you, sir.’’ That was all that 
passed upon the occasion. I felt a load 
drop from my mind, a bright gleam of 
hope refreshed my spirit—and gathering 
up my almost exhausted energies I looked 
forward with full confidence to the final 
consummation of my protracted labours. 

The following day I called upon the 
Chairman. The main point considered 
was that of filling up the Direction. I 
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had not then issued to the public my 
second prospectus, and as the Chairman 
objected to one of the names on my list, 
I was obliged to undo what I had done 
and get rid of him in the most civil 
way I could. My list of Directors was 
slender but headed by Selby. 

I thought delay might injure more 
than want of force. I therefore deter- 
mined to come boldly before the Public, 
and on the 31 October 1835 issued my 
second Prospectus which I annex N° 2. 

The way was a good deal cleared and 
the prospect opened out cheerfully. I 
felt that I had in M*‘ Selby a gentleman 
of experience in Companies to consult 
with, and there was consequently some 
division of the weight and responsibility 
of the concern. Up to this time I laboured 
single handed, without the assistance of 
any one. Notwithstanding the weight 
which a most influential and respectable 
Chairman gave me, [ still found it a most 
difficult matter to find suitable gentlemen 
willing to take the responsibility of Di- 
rectors. One gentleman accepted and 
declined three times, another lent me his 
name just as he would a bag of gold, on 
my promise to withdraw it from the Di- 
rection so soon as I had sufficient strength 
to go on without him, which condition 
was punctually performed. The first 
board of Directors held on the 25" No- 
vember 1835 was as nearly nominal as 
possible. One or two Directors attended 
once or twice, others never. The meet- 
ings were at my Counting House, M’ Jo- 
seph Allen was a regular working Di- 
rector, Mt Selby was constant in attend- 
ance. I was not absent from the Board 
but once in two years. 

My own clerks were constantly occu- 
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pied. Advertisements appeared on the 
30™ October 1835 in the Zimes, Herald, 
Morning Chronicle, and Public Ledger, 
daily journals, again on the 3% 19” 21* 
and 27" November notifying the Public 
of the formation of the company and 
where to apply for shares. Applications 
poured in from all quarters and from all 
sorts of People. Many persons not worth 
a Shilling wrote for fifty or one hundred 
shares for the mere purpose of Specula- 
tion. Our proposed capital was at this 
time £500,000, and the subscription ex- 
ceeded a million Sterling. In a City so 
vast as London it is a labourious task to 
tind people at all unless well known. To 
gain a knowledge of a volume of sub- 
scribers scattered from one extremity of 
the metropolis to the other was a busi- 
ness of extraordinary labour and yet the 
character and stability of the Company 
rendered it an indispensable duty. 

The secretary reached every subscriber 
and gathering information from the sources 
open to us, we rejected applications alto- 
gether from those whom we considered 
mere Speculators and reduced the number 
of Shares allowed to others of a doubtful 
character until we brought down the num- 
ber actually issued to about two thousand. 

Dr Lardner, whether influenced by the 
Valutia Halifax scheme, or by ideas and 
opinions picked up from others and thrown 
upon the public as his own, or by his na- 
tive genius which permitted him to see to 
a certain distance but not one inch be- 
yond it, exerted all his power to impugn 
the enterprise and to dissuade the public 
from embarking their capital in so in- 
auspicious an enterprise. It was evident 
to practical and scientific men that the 
Doctor did not give birth to one single 
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original idea, and that he was wasting his 
strength upon an investigation for which 
he was totally incompetent. But his va- 
garies had some effect upon the incredu- 
lous and timid. 

On the 28 and 29" December the 
Board of Directors informed the public 
through the daily journals that the shares 
in the Company would be allotted the 
first week in January 1836—and in the 
Times Newspaper as well as others on 
the 1* February the Directors gave no- 
tice that they were ready to receive ten- 
ders of plans and drawings of their Ships 
of not less than one thousand two hun- 
dred Tons calculated to Navigate the At- 
lantic Ocean. 

In May 1836 we had some correspon- 
dence with individuals in Liverpool and 
Ireland connected with the St Georges 
Steam Company carrying on trade with 
Great Britain and Ireland. After a short 
correspondence M* Perim of Liverpool 
M* Twigg of Dublin and M’* Beale of 
Cork came to London. The result of 
the negotiation was the admission of those 
three Gentlemen to the board of Direc- 
tion, the increase of the capital to one 
million Sterling and a resolution to have 
two lines of Steam Ships one from Lon- 
don and one from Liverpool to run to 
New York. Measures were immediately 
taken to carry those objects into execu- 
tion. See prospectus annexed. 

In October 1836 we concluded a Con- 
tract with Mess™ Gerding and Young Ship 
builders, London to construct a Steam 
Ship of two thousand and sixteen Tons 
burthen called the Victoria but upon the 
accession of her Gracious Majesty to the 
throne altered to the British Queen. The 
winter months were occupied in prepar- 
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ing and collecting the materials and the 
keel was laid on the 1* April 1837 in my 
presence. 

The contract for the Steam Engines 
for the British Queen was unfortunately 
given to Mess™ Claud Girdwood & 
Company, Glasgow. After considerable 
progress had been made in their con- 
struction and we had advanced them 
£6,000 Sterling, they failed, and as no 
engineer could be found who would 
take the responsibility of their work and 
go on with the manufacture to comple- 
tion we were obliged to make a new con- 
tract with Mess® Napin & Company and 
lost nearly the whole of the money ad- 
vanced. This was a most serious mis- 
fortune and threw us back twelve months 
in completing the British Queen. It was 
in consequence of this disappointment 
that we then chartered the Sirius a Steam 
Ship of about seven hundred Tons and 
despatched her for New York. She was 
the first Steam Ship that crossed the at- 
lantic by steam. 

The subsequent events relating to the 
construction and sailing of the British 
Queen and President, the former from 
London the latter from Liverpool for 
New York are sufficiently well known to 
the public. But in case you should wish 
the very date and further particulars I 
will endeavour to furnish them. 

I came out in the British Queen the 
first voyage she made, and previous to 
my leaving London on the 11™ July 1839 
I informed my friends that in case no ac- 
cident happened to the machinery I in- 
tended to dine at my house in Syden- 
ham seven miles from London on the 
15™ August. On the 12 I embarked at 
Portsmouth with one hundred and fifty 
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passengers. At one-half past twelve 
O'clock PM the Queen was under Steam 
and shooting out to sea from Spithead 
the Eastern extremity of the Isle of 
Wight. We had a most delightful run 
and at two O’clock Sunday morning the 
28" of July were at Sandy Hook, waiting 
a Pilot, thus making our passage in four- 
teen and one-fourth days. 

At two O’clock on the 1* August 
Thursday we hauled out of Dock and 
proceeded down the Narrows, cheered by 
innumerable spectators who thronged the 
wharves, shipping, and batteries and 
every place that offered a chance of 
seeing the Ship, and accompanied by 
several Steam boats gaily decorated, and 
crowded with Ladies and Gentlemen. 
On the 14" we took a lower Pilot one- 
quarter past four O’clock, twelve days 
and nineteen hours from Pilot to Pilot 
and thirteen and one-half days from New 
York to Portsmouth, I was in London at 
four O’clock PM on the 15" took Croyden 
Rail Road at five and was at my house 
precisely at the time I had fixed before 
leaving England and dined at my house. 
I was absent from England thirty-two 
days, going and returning in the same Ship. 

I do not know that it is necessary 
for me to extend my remark. Should 
you feel desirous of any further particu- 
lars please to name them. My life has 
been an active one, and to go into all 
particulars of which may be interesting to 
me, but cannot be so to others, would 
require a volume. 

Yours truly and affectionately, 
Junius Situ * (signed). 
New York 8 January 1844. 


1Mr. Smith died at Astoria, N. Y., January 
23, 1853. 
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NOTES 


COLONEL VARICK’S PORTRAIT — The 
frontispiece of the present number of THE 
MAGAZINE is engraved from the original 
painting in the City Hall, the artist's 
name not appearing. The full-length 
portrait of Colonel Varick in the recep- 
tion room of the Bible Society was taken 
in his later years; in this he wears the 
badge of the Cincinnati Society. We 
understand that there is another portrait 
of the Colonel in the possession of one 
of his collateral descendants, painted also 
after the war. 


THE DOLLAR-MARK—In the Historical 
Record, edited by Dr. Benson J. Lossing, 
can be found several communications 
concerning the query [vi11. 637-706] rela- 
tive to “the dollar-mark.” On pp. 271, 


500, Vol. IT., there are explanations by 


W. T. R. Saffell; on p. 407, Vol. IL., 
one by E. P. Fulton ; and short notes on 
p. 227, Vol. II., and pp. 174, 177, Vol. 
III. E. H. Goss 


PRESCOTT’S THOROUGHNESS — The 
fourth volume of the “Calendar of State 
Papers and MSS. relating to English 
Affairs,” contains original matter upon 
the Spanish invasion of France in 1556- 
57. Inits notice of the work the Lon- 
don Notes and Queries says: “ Prescott’s 
narrative of the Duke of Alva’s campaign 
in the Roman Campagna . . . was 
mainly derived from the despatches of 
Navagero, the Venetian ambassador at 
Rome, which are all abstracted in this 
volume ; and the historian did his work 
so thoroughly that the contemporary re- 
ports from the ambassadors in France and 
Spain add little to our knowledge.” 


NOTES 


A LINE FROM PENN—A(fropos of Penn’s 
Bi-Centenary, and as an indication of his 
prandial tastes, the closing lines of a brief 
note from him containing his “ regrets” 
and making another appointment for din- 
ner may be of interest. The original is 
in the British Museum, viz.: 

“ Esteemed Friend 19 9” 98 

“The weather being rude, I send this 
to excuse my comeing, & to settle our 
dinner upon a hanch of a Dow, y*® 25" 
Instant, call’d wensday. 

“Tam 
“Thy assured 
6“ Fr? 
‘“W™ PENN.” 

The note is addressed to “ Sq’ Ellis at 

the Secretary’s office in Whithall.” 


MEMORIAL STONES—Mr. J. R. Simms, 
in company with others, recently placed 
a couple of marble memorial stones to 
mark the site of the old Block-house at 
Fort Plain. Mr. Simms writes that they 
were “designed to mark the places where 
a military post of importance stood 
when the patriotic citizens of what was 
then Western New York were battling for 
freedom. It became necessary to set 
two stones for this reason: In 1776 a 
military post was here established which 
consisted of a palisaded enclosure of less 
than half an acre of ground, with bastions 
or block-houses in two diagonal corners, 
each intended to guard two sides of the 
enclosure from an approaching foe. As 
several defences were established within 
a few miles of the one here, the small 
enclosure answered until the autumn of 
1780, in which season so many citizens 
of the vicinity had been burned out that 
the people set about building what became 
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known as the Block-house—a_ building 
three stories high, the second and third 
projecting. This identical building is 
figured in the back part of Webster’s 
large dictionary, page 1724 of my edi- 
tion. 

“Colonel Willett was in command of 
Fort Plain in 1780 and 1781, when the 
block-house was erected. It was begun 
in the fall of 1780 and was brought into 
use in the spring of 1781, and stood 
twenty-five or thirty rods from the fort as 
its adjunct. 

“The head carpenter was allowed to 
name the defence, and he called it Fort 
Plain, not because of the extent of level 
ground on its site, but for its fine prospect- 
ive view. The little marble columns were 
lettered, ‘Site of Fort Plain, 1776,’ and 
Site of Block-house, 1781.’ ” 

[Many Notes, Queries, Replies, and Literary 
Notices, intended for this number, have been 
crowded. out. J 


QUERIES 


A BOSTON RIOT—Can any reader of 
THE MacGazineE give me the date and 
particulars of a riot that occurred in Bos- 
ton about the year 1778? Tradition runs 
that an attack was made by citizens on the 
French sailors under the Admiral, Count 
D’Estaing. The “Memorial History of 
Boston” gives no information on this 
point, and I have consulted in vain those 
works of reference at my command, 

GOSHEN 


THE NEW ENGLAND PRIMER—Will the 
readers of THE MacazinE look over 
such of their primers as may have been 
printed during the 17th century, and re- 
port the earliest dates? PRIME 
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REPLIES 


Fort LEE—-[vilI. 706] Washington him- 
self seems to have suggested the site 
for this work, afterward called Fort Con- 
stitution. In his statement of expendi- 
tures during the war he makes this entry 
under date of July 15, 1776: “To my 
own & parties expenses laying out Fort 
Lee on the Jersey side of the N° River 
— 8. 15.” In the party was, doubtless, 
the Chief Engineer, Colonel Rufus Put- 
nam. How much work was done upon 
it during the remainder of the summer 
does not appear, but after the evacuation 
of New York City it was hurried to com- 
pletion. General Greene took command 
there, and his orders of September 3oth de- 
tail Major Box with the engineers on that 
side ‘‘to oversee and forward the forti- 
fications at Fort Constitution.” October 
6th there was a party of four hundred 
men set to work uponthem. This Major 
Box was an old English drill-sergeant, 
who became an officer in the Rhode Island 
line and assisted in laying out works in 
front of Boston in 1775, and around 
Brooklyn, Long Island, in the following 
spring and summer, (See L. I. Hist. Soc. 
Memoirs, vol. iii., part ii., pp. 141-144.) 


LOvEWELL’s FIGHT—In a note in the 
September number [vit. 636] Mr. Bry- 
ant says he has made an unsuccessful 
search for Longfellow’s first printed poem, 
entitled “‘ Lovewell’s Fight.” The “ Frye- 
burg Webster Memorial,” recently printed, 
containing Daniel Webster's lately discoy- 
ered oration, delivered at Fryeburg, 
July 4, 1802, also has this poem, which 
Mr. Longfeliow himself long sought for 
but could not find. It was written for 
the Centennial Celebration of Lovewell’s 
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Fight, May 19, 1825, and sung to the air 
of Bruce’s Address. Mr. Longfellow was 
present on the occasion. The poem has 
six stanzas, the last of which is : 
‘¢ And the glory of that day 
Shall not pass from earth away, 
Nor the blighting of decay 
Waste our liberty ; 
But, within the river’s sweep, 
Long in peace our vale shall sleep, 
And free hearts the record keep 
Of this Fudilee,” 
The lines quoted by Mr. Bryant, but 
do not appear in either of them. 
E. H. Goss 
Melrose, October 2,'1882. 


SOCIETIES 
THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY— 
The Society met in its hall, Tuesday 
evening, October 3d, the first Vice-Presi- 


dent, the Hon. Hamilton Fish, in the 


chair. After the reading of the minutes, 
Mr. Fish, in a feeling manner, announced 
the decease of the late President of the 
Society, speaking as follows: 

‘Before proceeding to the regular or- 
der of business, I must refer to the sad 
cause of my occupancy of the chair this 
evening. 

“‘] have to announce, formally, to the 
Society what its members have already 
learned, with most profound regret, the 
death of their venerated, long-time Presi- 
dent, Frederic de Peyster. 

“‘ He died calmly and tranquilly at the 
beautiful residence of his son, General 
John Watts de Peyster, at Tivoli, on the 
Hudson River, on the 17th of August, in 
his eighty-sixth year. 

“His death is a great loss to the So- 
ciety, over which for so long a period he 
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presided with watchful care and interest, 
and with so much ability and usefulness. 
To many of its members it brings a deep 
sense of personal grief and loss. ‘To my- 
self I recognize it profoundly as such, A 
family intimacy extending through several 
generations had associated, his ancestry 
and family with mine in relations of 
friendship and close social intercourse for 
more than two centuries. 

‘*My personal acquaintance with Mr. 
de Peyster and his family began in my 
early childhood, before any period that I 
can fix in memory. 

‘My intimacy with him began shortly 
before my early manhood, more than 
fifty years ago, while I was a student of 
law and he a Master in Chancery. It 
continued, close, warm, and uninterrupted 
for more than half a century. In his 
death I recognize the loss of a long-cher- 
ished friend. 

“A memoir has been prepared by our 
valued Librarian, who had so many op- 
portunities to know and to appreciate his 
character, his life, his services, which at 
the request of your Executive Committee 
I now present to the Society.”’ 

After the reading of the memorial 
sketch, which may be found in the present 
number of THE MAGAZINE, on motion of 
Dr. George H. Moore, it was voted that 
the paper, with the remarks of Mr. Fish, 
be entered upon the minutes of the So- 
ciety, and that a copy be sent to the fam- 
ily of the deceased, 

The Librarian, Mr. Jacob B. Moore, 
read his report showing donations since 
the last meeting from many sources, in- 
cluding one hundred and sixty-eight vol- 
umes of books and eight parcels of manu- 
scripts from Mrs. Ellen O’Callaghan, who 
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received the special thanks of the Society 
for her valuable gift. 

The records and proceedings of tne 
meeting furnish the following noticeable 
necrology : 

James R. Wood, M.D., a resident mem- 
ber since 1853, died May 4, 1882, in the 
66th year of his age. 

Major-General John G. Barnard, UV. 
S. A., a corresponding member since 
1862, died at Detroit, Michigan, May 
14, 1882, in the 67th year of his age. 

Moses Taylor, a \ife member since 
1857, died May 23, 1882, in the 73d 
year of his age. 

Colonel Joseph L. Chester, LL.D., a 
corresponding member since 1871, died at 
London, England, May 28, 1882, aged 6r. 

John F. Gray, M.D., a resident mem- 
ber since 1844, died June 5, 1882, in the 
78th year of his age. 

John C. Hamilton, a \ife member since 
1817 (senior member of the Society), 
died at Long Branch, N. J., July 25, 
1882, in the goth year of his age. 

Moses Augustus Field, a \ife member 
since 1857, died August 1, 1882, in the 
52d year of his age. 

Frederic de Peyster, 1.1..D., President 
of the Society, a life member since 1824, 
died at Tivoli, N. Y., August 17, 1882, 
in the 86th year of his age. 

James Lorimer Graham, a life member 
since 1857, died August 31, 1882, in the 
79th year of his age. 

Dr. James W. G. Clements, a life mem- 
ber since 1857, died at Phoenicia, N. Y., 
September 14, 1882, in the 67th year of 
his age. 

Adam Norrie, a life member since 
1850, died June 6, 1882, in the 87th year 
of his age. 
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Blaize Lorillard Harsell, a life mem- 
ber since 1879, died June 7, 1882, in the 
41st year of his age. 

William R. Garrison, a resident mem- 
ber since 1870, died at Long Branch, 
N. J., July 1, 1882, aged 48 years. 

Gilbert F. Davis, a resident member 
since 1877, died July 9, 1882, in the 63d 
year of his age. 

Mortimer Porter, a life member since 
1857, died at Alexandria Bay, N. Y., 
July 16, 1882. 

George P. Marsh, United States Min- 
ister to Italy, an honorary member since 
1848, died at Vallambrosa, Italy, July 24, 
1882, in the 82d year of his age. 

Sylvester R. Comstock, a life member 
since 1859, died September 22, 1882. 

The paper of the evening was read by 
the Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis, of Boston, 
on “ The Origin and Method of History.” 
The speaker received the warm greeting 
always accorded to the brethren of the 
historic guild from New England, and 
was heard with deep interest to the 
end. The paper was the genial product 
of an able and cheerful Christian opti- 
mist, fully alive to all the historic and 
scientific inquiries of the age. It abounded 
with solid instruction illuminated with 
touches of humor. Dr. Ellis is not a 
Darwinian, though he recognizes the 
great results achieved in studying Dar- 
win’s theory of evolution, declaring that 
no fact had yet been adduced showing a 
connection between man and the lower 
orders. He also illustrated the interest 
that pertains to American history, which 
is sometimes said to be wanting in the 
picturesque and romantic. Rev. Dr. Dix 
moved a vote of thanks, and the mem- 
bers then adjourned to the refectory. 
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LITERARY NOTICES 


POINTS OF HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. By JOHN Lorp, LL.D, New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co., pp. 293. 


Dr. Lord’s ‘‘ Points of History” is an excellent 
work, both in design and execution, and one that 
will be found useful not only to the young, but to 
all students of history as a book of reference, It 
is an effort to compress within less than two 
thousand questions and answers the salient points 
of the history of the world, and with remarkable 
success. After some introductory questions giving 
an epitome ofthe Bible history and the origin of 
religions and races, it takes up the great nations 
of antiquity, Greece and Rome, and follows 
these with a succinct account of Europe, and 
especially of England and France, from the earliest 
times to ourown day, The final chapter is de- 
voted to the history of our own country from the 
time of the Revolutionary War to the administra- 
tion of President Hayes. To the student who 
wishes to review his historical studies, or to fix 
an important fact or date in his mind, or to refer 
to such fact or date, no book can be more useful ; 
it is, as it were, a universal index, while at the 
same time it has a good index of its own. As 
we have gone through its chapters we have 
missed some things that might have had place 
in such a volume, and have found some things 
that might have been omitted; we have had 
occasion here and there to correct a date or 
fact, the error perhaps of the proof-reader, but 
as a whole we commend the volume most 
cordially. It lays both teachers and scholars 
under obligations to the publishers, and deserves 
to be made a text-book in all our colleges and 
schools, It gathers up in one the threads of all 
that is taught in the department of history, that 
science which has been well called ‘ philosophy 
teaching by example.” 


AMERICA: A HISTORY OF THE UNIT- 
ED STATES, DOMINION OF CANADA, SOUTH 
AMERICA, ETC. By ROBERT MACKENZIE, 
New York: Harper & Bros., 8vo, pp. 88. 


For a comprehensive history of the New World 
since its discovery, the general reader, with limited 
time for such pursuits, wil] not find this work 
amiss, and the Harpers do him a favor in putting 
it in cheap form in their ‘‘ Franklin Square 
Library” series. While the author runs into oc- 
casional misstatements, no glaring errors or omis- 
sions appear, and his clear narrative style isa 
positive attraction. We welcome all such honest 
efforts to furnish information respecting America 
to the million, and call attention to the fact that 
it treats of both the Northern and Southern con- 
tinents in due proportion, giving a very fair 


LITERARY NOTICES 


account of the rise and present condition of Chili, 
Peru, Brazil, etc., the Central American States 
and Mexico, as well as of Canada in the North, 
These countries of the New World receive but 
little notice in the generality of our histories. Nor 
is the work a mere condensed repetition of hack- 
neyed facts, but fresh and intelligent in description 
and views expressed. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF NEW JER- 
SEY. Topographical Map. By GrorceE II, 
Cook, State Geologist. 


The handsome map of Northern New Jersey, 
surveyed and executed under the direction of Prof. 
Cook, of New Brunswick, assisted by Mr. John 
C. Smock, appears, upon close inspection, to be a 
most elaborate piece of work, the elevations being 
expressed by contour lines. Staten Island, New 
York harbor, and Manhattan Island are also in- 
cluded within the chart, Size, three feet square. 





ANNOUNCEMENT,— Mrs, Martha J. Lamb is 
preparing a new historical work, tu be entitled 
‘*New York Biography.” It will be, as fore- 
shadowed in the preface to the second volume of 
her great work, a sequel or companion volume, 
and of similar size and equal elegance. It will be 
devoted to the prominent characters and events 
of the last fifty years, The period has been one 
of extraordinary progress, and the affairs of New 
York have touched the interests of the whole 
continent. Mrs, Lamb necessarily excluded, for 
want of space, a vast amount of interesting ma- 
terial from her history, that is, such material as 
related more directly to contempopary record, 
which will now be given to the reading public in 
connection with the results of her later studies 
and biographical researches, The new work will 
include personal sketches of railroad projectors, 
merchant princes, political magnates, journalists, 
scientists, men of letters, educators, clergymen, 
dramatists, artists, poets, City Fathers, philan- 
thropists, and indeed of all leading contributors 
to New York’s present greatness; and it will at 
the same time review the part taken by New 
York in public enterprises of magnitude and great 
national dramas, This work will in no sense 
take the threadbare cyclopedia form, but will be 
alive with all the incidents and elements of delight- 
ful reading. It will be published by A, S, Barnes 
& Co., New York. 


WANTED 


An imperfect copy of ‘‘ Gardner’s Anecdotes of 
the Revolution,” first seri-s, original edition of 
1822. Any portion of the book having the leaves 
containing pages 127 and 128, 325 and 326, 353 
and 354, complete, will be acceptable. 


Address, J. H. OsBorNE, Auburn, N, Y. 





























